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FOREWORD. 


It has sometimes beeu said that the Indiau G-overn- 
ment has at different times, and in different ways, and 
with varying degrees of success, attacked almost every 
problem except the one which is the most important of 
all, namely, the improvement of the conditions of rural 
life. That is not entirely true, for we have indirectly 
done much to improve those conditions, by the general 
spread of education, by the stimulus given to the Co- 
operative movement, and by the work of our Health and 
Agricultural departments, which if now only at the 
beginning of their career, have already done much for 
the welfare of the villager. But the charge is to this 
extent true, that we have never made a direct and a con- 
certed attack on this problem ; we have never deliberately 
attempted to effect that change in the psychology of the 
peasant, and in his social and personal habits without 
which it is impossible materially to improve his condi- 
tions of life. The reason did not lie entirely in the 
immensity of the task- It was obvious that we should 
have to encounter an enormous dead-weight of conserva- 
tism and apathy ; there were many who not unreasonably 
feared the result of preaching to the villager that dis- 
content with his own conditions of life which was neces- 
sary to their improvement ; and not many of us, to tell the 
final truth, have had the missionary spirit necessary for 
the enterprise. For the villager has the keen instincts 
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of a man who lives very close to nature; he ■will not be 
persuaded by those whom he has not learnt to trust, charm 
they never so wisely, and he will not trust those who do 
not seem prepared to put aside all other claims and con- 
siderations, in order to live with him, to learn his 
troubles, and to support him through them. 

Gurgaon has been the pioneer in a movement which 
can at least claim the merit of making a direct attack 
on this problem. Its authors 'would be the first to admit 
that at the moment it is in the stage of experiment, and 
has been able to touch only certain aspects of village 
life ; but this may be taken for certain, that it has already 
■achieved valuable and encouraging results. Other dis- 
tricts of the Punjab have begun to show an interest in the 
movement, and I welcome this record of the objects at 
which it has aimed, and the methods it has adopted. 
On one point there will be no difference of opinion. Those 
who follow in the same field may improve on the methods 
chosen ; but they will not easily match the fine spirit of 
enthusiasm which has been manifest in those who have 
initiated the movement in Gurgaon. 

W. M. HAILEY, 
Governor, Punjab. 

Government House, 

Lahore : 

Uovemher IStJi, 1927. 



INTRODUCTION. 


This book does not pretend to be either a 
description of or a panacea for all the ills of rural 
India. It tries to describe the conditions of one district, 
the remedies devised for them and the machinery 
evolved to put these remedies into operation. 

These notes, for the book is nothing but a collec- 
tion of noteSj were written for Gurgaon district, a 
very poor and backward area adjoining the Province 
of Delhi, and are the result of six years’ intensive 
study of rural conditions and the remedies sug- 
gested are all being tried on a larger or smaller 
scale — smaller as a rule for want of suflScient funds to 
do more — in that district. 

The various chapters of the book were all written at 
different times and no part of the book was specially 
written for publication in book form, and as a result 
it is feared that it will not read very smoothly and there 
are bound to be repetitions and inconsistencies. Some of 
these defects have been removed and many of the facts 
and statistics have been brought up to date, but it is 
certain that many corrections and alterations that should 
have been made have been overlooked . For these I crave 
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indulgence as there was no time to re-write the whole 
book, and it was a choice of either publishing as it 
"wasj or not publishing it at all. 

The first four chapters are reprints of propaganda 
leaflets which have run into several editions. Besides 
being of great use in the district^ they are in constant 
demand in many other districts and have been asked 
for from several other provinces. 

Appendix I is part of the programme of a rural 
shoWj in which as many as possible of the details of 
the uplift and development programme have been 
included. Palwal Show will, undoubtedly, be much im- 
proved next year and will be still more illustrative of 
the “ Grurgaon Scheme.” 

The Grurgaon scheme of uplift is more or less com- 
plete and embraces the work of every department of 
Grovernment which is engaged in rural work. The details 
have been worked out in the closest consultation with 
many helpers, official and non-offi-cial, and after visiting 
many hundreds of villages and discussing every aspect 
, of every proposal with many thousands of villagers. 
Every item of the programme can be seen in actual 
practice in some village or other, many items in dozens 
of villages and some in practically every village in the 
district. 

The general soundness of the scheme can, I think, 
be inferred from the success it has met with. - If the 
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people did not really believe in cleanliness, bow could 
40,000 pits and more, all six feet deep, be dug ! If the- 
people were not anxious to uplift their womenfolk, no 
force on earth could bring more than 1,500 girls to the 
boys’ schools in less than two years from the first day 
the idea was mooted. A glance at the appendix con- 
taining some of the results will convince the reader 
that the people at any rate — and they are no mean 
judges of their own interests — consider that we are on 
the right lines and why should the districts round begin^ 
to copy us if the people thought we were wrong 1 

It must not be supposed that this Gurgaon Scheme- 
either in its conception or its execution is a one-man 
^ effort. Nothing of the sort. I have been helped 
throughout by the most devoted labours of the local 
officers of every department, by my own staff from the 
highest to the lowest and by the people themselves, not 
only in thinking out remedies for the various evils that 
exist but in popularising and carrying out the remedies 
we have agreed upon. The district no less than I my- 
self owe them a very heavy debt of gratitude for their 
unsparing efforts. I should like to express my own 
gratitude to all my loyal helpers but it is impossible to 
jj mention here more than a very few. 

Eai Sahib Dhanpat Eai, Tahsildar, Gurgaon, and 
Ch. Ghulam Qadir, my office Superintendent have 
laboured unceasingly and with devoted loyalty for the- 
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last sis and a half years, and their patent sincerity 
-and their local knowledge have been of infinite value 
in all our work. Cb. Pohop Singh, Vice-Chairroan, 
District Board, and lately member of the Punjab Legis- 
lative Council, has been our strongest ally and has 
'entered heart and soul into the work of uplift and 
'development. S. Gopal Singh, Assistant Eegistrar of 
Co-operative Societies, has always provided sound advice 
-and criticism and helped in every scheme. M. Abdul 
Haq, P.C.S., “ made ” the Palwal Show and M. Lai Singh, 
P.C.S., has maintained and still further developed it. S. 
Mahmud Hussain, P.C.S., organised the Rural Community 
•Council and L. Kanwar Bhan, P.C.S., has helped keenly 
with the welfare work. M. Abdul Rahman, Inspector of 
Post Offices, and Ch. Lajja Ram Tahsildar have compo- 
sed songs, which are popular all over the district. 

Mr. J. S. Ingram, owner of the Skinner Estate, not 
-only aids our counsels but is rapidly transforming his 
large estate into a series of model villages and farms, 
therefore affording invaluable demonstrations of the 
XDracticability of our whole scheme of uplift. 

Upon the Tahsildars, of course, falls the brunt of 
the work in this as in everything else and special thanks 
.are due to M. Abdul Rahman and M. Karrar Hussain 
for showing how onr programme can be translated into 
4iction in the villages, and to L. Tulsi Ram and Ch. 
Lajja Ram for the progress they have made in the diffi' 
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cult tahsils of Nuh and Palwal. But all of us would be- 
helpless without the loyal zaildars, the backbone of the- 
^ agricultural classes, such as Ch. Badam Singh, Ch. 

" Bhagwat Singh, Ch. Farzand Ali, E. S. Chhaju Earn and 
P. Jiwan Lai. To all these and many more the district 
owes a very deep debt of gratitude for showing the- 
way, stemming the opposition of custom and conserva- 
tism and setting the example in moving forward to- 
wards a better state of things. 

These notes are published in the hope that they 
will prove of use to other workers in this vast and 
neglected but fascinatingly interesting field of enterprise- 
When all is said and dpne, however, the only way 
to do any real good is for keen workers to get down 
into the actual villages and show the people by pre- 
cept and practice the simple remedies for the evils they 
suffer from. 

Guegaon : ■) 

\ F. L. B. 

July, 19^7. J 




CHAPTER I. 


OUTLIP^E OF GURGAOW PROPAGANDA 
PROGRAMME. 

[For the use of lecturers, schoolmasters, social workers 
and all those, officials or non-officials, who are 
endeavouring to uplift the people of Grurgaon 
district and to improve their conditions of life.] 

It mu«t be clearly borne in mind that the follow- 
ing notes are written solely for use among illiterate and 
uncultured village audiences. Faired out in print, many 
of the social and public health notes appear crude and 
violent but it has been found by many years of experi- 
ence that this type of argument, the crude joke or the 
bold insult makes far the best and quickest appeal to an 
average villager, in a backward and primitive district 
like ^urgaon. We have learnt that to call a spade a 
spade and make no attempt to beat about the bush or 
employ refinements of speech is far the easiest way to 
provoke that discussion in a village audience which is 
the only way to ensure a complete understanding of the 
matter in hand and is the certain prelude to a rapid 
conviction that what we are telling them is correct. If 
the village audience maintains a stony silence the 
^ lecturer can cut no ice, but once the villager can be 
drawn into an argument or made to laugh at himself 
the battle is won. 
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Every villager prays for : — 

(1) Grood crops ; 

(2) Healthy children. 

Why doesn’t he get them 1 
Because : — 

(1) His methods of farming are had. 

(2) His village is filthy, he lives in dirt, 
squalor, disease and suffering, 

(3) He is the prey of epidemic diseases. 

(4) He wastes all his wealth. 

{5) He keeps his women-folk in degradation 
and slavery. 

(6) He pays no attention to his home or his 
village and spends no time or thought over 
bettering himself and his surroundings. 

{7) He resists all change, he is illiterate and 
ignorant of what progress village folk 
in other civilized countries and in other 
parts of his own country are making and 
what he can himself make if he sets his 
mind to it. 
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THE REI\flEDV— FIRST PART. 

Increase produce by good metliods of farming, 
Otjb object is not to make eich but to make 
HAPPY. We only try to remove poverty as poverty 

BRINGS DISEASE, JIISERY, SUFFERING AND UNHAPPINESS. 

(1) Keep good cattle. — TJse only Hissar hulls and 
selected coivs for breeding, keep milk registers and 
stifadily increase th.e milk supply generation by genera- 
tion so that in time you will be able to get milk and 
draught cattle from one breed only (the Mariana breed, 
strengthened by Hissar Stud bulls), instead of having to 
keep both buffaloes and Harianas, as now, at double 
expense. You have swarms of useless cattle ; a few 
‘ good ones will give yoii far more profit, 

(2) Use Ourgaon ploughs and other modern im~ 
plcments . — You say your poor cattle won’t pull iron 
ploughs. They will but you won’t try. It takes ten 
dayAo get used to the new plough. You mustn’t say 
after ten minutes that they can’t pull it. Besides, why 
keep bad cattle at alll They cost just as much to 
breed and to feed as good ones and do only a quarter of 
the work. Bad farming means bad cattle and bad 
cattle means bad farming. Keep good cattle. 

(3) Use good seed- 8 A wheats Rosy Batld cotton, 
Australian Bajra, Coimbatore cane, etc. These are 
all well tested for this district and bound to give first- 
class crops, if properly cultivated. 



(4) Put wp Persian Wheels. — 2 bullocks and 1:^ 
men instead of 4 bullocks and 4 men. Every man is 
his own master on a Persian Wheel. TTeed wait for no 
one, can work by day or by night, in summer or in 
winter, ISTo ‘Gohn' to get filled with water after every 
shower of rain and no rope to break and injure or kilt 
someone. 

(5) Pit the manure. — The pitting of manure' will 
not only give you double the quantity, but double the 
quality, so that you will increase your manure fourfold. 
When you take it to the field, plough it in the same day, 
so as to get all the value from it. Only cart as much 
as you can plough in that day. Every day it lies nn .- 
ploughed, it is losing strength. Pits must be narrow, 
sis feet deep, and as long as you need for one harvest’s 
supply. When one pit is full, cover it with earth 
and leave it to mature, and meanwhile dig and fill 
another pit. 

Stop Making Dung-Cakes, 

(6) The land is as much entitled to the dung of 
the cattle as the cattle to their fodder. You cannot 
plough without feeding your cattle, nor can you get 
crops out of the land without feeding the land and the 
food of the land is cattle dung and village sweepings. 
You waste both. There is plenty of stuff to burn instead 
of dung-cakes, and it is a fallacy to suppose that ghi 
cannot be made without them. 
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(7) Banhs . — There are nearly 1,000 bants in this 
district. There are banks for everything, to finance 
your farming, to market your cropj, to pay your revenue 
and to improve yourself and your village. Every one 
should be a member of at least one bank. It is stupid 
not to be. 

(S) Daidehandi and fciari&a'udi.— Three-fourths 
of the little rain you get you waste ; as for want of 
deep ploughing with the Grurgaon plough, it can’t soak 
into the ground and for want of ‘ daule ’ and ‘ kiare it 
can’t stay where it falls but runs away, damaging the 
field? and ruining the village roads. 

Everv ' barani ’ field should be properly banked and 
divided into ‘ kiaris’ according to the levels, so as not to 
waste the rain water. 

(9) Consolidate your holdings. — Don’t have your 
fields scattered all over the village area and thereby 
waste time, money and labour. Half your litigation starts 
with cattle straying into the people’s scattered fields. 
Persuade your neighbours to join in and ask the Collec- 
tor or the Co-operative ofiicer to redistribute the land. 

You can then fence your field with “ quick ” 
hedges to keep out wild animals and keep in your cattle. 
It is u-seless trying to have compulsory education till you 
have fenced your fields, as your children are wanted to 
mini the cattle, but you cannot fence your fields pro- 
perly till you consolidate your holdings. 
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(10) Twelve months' harvest on the well* — Don’t sow 
mucli wheat, and barley on your Persian wheel, and be 
an anaj ka glmlam.’'' Everyone is harvesting them 
at the same time, wages are high then, and half your 
profits go in wp;ges. Besides hail is very liable to spoil 
your wheat and barley. Arrange your sowing, so that 
you never need hire labour or bullocks, and you yourself 
and your bullocks and well need never be idle. Sow 
expensive crops and divide the land, so that every month 
you are sowing something and every month reaping 
something and always watering and weeding. If you or 
your cattle or well are idle you are losing money. Sow 
zira, lassan, cane, cotton, baingan, melons, tobacco, 
pepper, vegetables, fruit trees, etc., etc., which will 
bring you in thousands of rupees every year and keep 
you and your family busy, well-fed and well-to-do. 

You will soon exhaust the local market for veget- 
ables so you must make co-operative societies to sell 
your produce in Delhi and other big cities. In this 
way you will make vast profits. 

Grurgaon zamindars regard all profitable farming as 
beneath their dignity, and fit only for malis. The fact 
is that the only sensible farmer in G-urgaon is the des- 
pised mali. He is the only man who knows how to 
make a profit out of land. 

(11) Tree growing. — Sow trees on every vacant 
space, so as to have plenty of wood to take the place; -of 
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v/ploj. Sow your shamilat, gatwdr, gora deh, roads, 
daule, every spare space, with trees. 

(12) Inoculation of cattle against disease. — It is 
no use keeping good cattle if you don’t protect them 
from disease by inoculation. As soon as disease starts, 
send word to the nearest Veterinary Hospital and ask 
for the Veterinary Surgeon to come and inoculate the 
whole village. If he does not come, complain to the 
Deputy Commissioner. 

(13) Kill the held-rats, porcupines, kutra and 
other pests that share your crops with you. — Why 
grow crops only to share with rats, kutra, etc., when a 
little effort will enable you to keep them for yourself 
and your children 1 Kutra are killed at the beginning 
of the monsoon by lanterns standing in vessels of water. 
Organise this in every village. Eats are killed in the 
cold weather. Porcupines you can kill whenever you 
find the holes they live in. 

A land-owner is the man entitled to the first share 
of the produce. The rats get first and often every share 
of your produce. They are the real owners and you are 
their tenants ; muson ke mav/rusi ! 

The only thing a zamindar kills is his own brother 
zamindar. Monkeys, rats, snakes, kutra and everything 
may come into his fields with impunity and eat them 
up but if his brother zamindar lets his cat tie come in, 
woe betide him! 
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(14) Develojy pasture-land instead of allowing 
the shamilat to be either bare of grass or blocked with 
trees of no value as fodder or fuel. Tour ancestors left 
you land for the feeding of cattle (Bir and Ban and 
jBanni). You have alloTved it to become so blocked with 
trees and bushes w’^hich are useless for cattle that the 
cattle are starving for want of fodder. 

Sell the useless trees and bushes now blocking your 
common land and use the money for daulehandi and the 
sowing of grass and you will soon turn your into 

what your ancestors intended — a ' grass farm. ’ 

(15) The ideal of every zamindar in Gurgaon is to 
sow every bigha every harvest, and to do that he will 
just scatter seed without manure, without ploughing, 
without weeding. Cultivate half your land and pay 
double attention to it and you will get double the crops 
you get now from a vast area of badly farmed crops. 

Instead of sowing every acre — without ploughing, 
or weeding — with crops and losing half by hharaba- 
why not sow a lot of your laud with grass, manure and 
harrow it regularly and get a good crop of grass instead 
of wasting your labour on crops which come to nothing. 
Decide how many bighas you and your cattle and 
labour can properly plough, sow, weed, manure, harrow 
and cut, and then turn the rest into permanent pasture 
you will get double your present crops and a big crop 
of grass as well. Grass requires far less rain than crops. 
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so whether you get a good monsoon or a had you will 
always get at least one good crop of grass. 

(16) Where you have to carry well water along 
high banks, pzU pipes in under the ground ; once in they 
will need no repairs, and will save land and labour and 
much water. See the pipes at the Grurgaon Rural School 
Farm, 

(17) You must fix the blowing sand-dunes by 
discovering and planting or sowing whatever vegetation 
will grow and hold the sand. 

(18) Straighten and clean your canal channels . — 
.At present you waste quite half the little canal water 
you get. It is no use asking the Agra Canal OfiScers 
to give more water to Gurgaon as they say that the 
amount of water required to irrigate 50 bighas in - 
Gurgaon will do for 100 bighas in the United Provinces. 
Learn not to waste canal water. 

Zamindar hi beaqli Parmeshwar ha qasur. 
Providence is blamed for what is really due to the 
stupidity of the cultivator. This new proverb has been 
invented for Gurgaon. Whatever happens, whether 
his cattle are bad or his crops are bad or insects eat 
them, it is always taqdir or the will of Providence and 
not the ignorance, idleness and folly of the cultivator.’ 
When things go wrong find out why and remedy them 
and don’t blame the Almighty till you hav'e tried 
everything. 
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Zamin hodi" hai the land is weak. Ever^ 
zamindar says this when his crops are poor, instead of 
telling the truth, which is that he has taken harvest 
after harvest out of the land without either proper 
manuring or proper ploughing. 

Waste — Gurgaon Zamindars waste everything ; 
ram water, khat, kura, gohar, everything ; they waste 
their own and their women’s labour by using the charsa 
and the chakki instead of the Persian wheel and the 
kliaras. Men are not supposed to do the work of cattle 
lifting water with a charsa. Women should be washing 
and minding the children, making and mending clothes, 
tidying the home and cooking instead of making uple or 
grinding corn like cattle or prisoners. You waste your 
money by turning it into jewellery, by kaj, and other 
such unnecessary customs, by extravagant expenditure 
on marriages and by litigation. 

Conclusion. 

By improving agriculture in all these ways you 
will make the zamindar no longer the slave of his 
surroundings ; he will be less obsessed with the struggle 
for existence and will lose his present fear of : — 


(1) famine, 

(2) hunger, 


(3) hail, 

(4) cattle disease. 
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THE REMEDT— SECOND PART. 

' 1. Glean the villages and teach the villager 
sanitary habits and thereby remove fear of : 

{i) — disease, 

(ii) — blindness, disfigurement and crippling of 
children ; and 

(iii ) — weakening of men and women. 

When you lose your way in Gurgaon district you 
find your way by your nose. The greater the stink thC' 
nearer the village. 

Allow no sweepings, rubbish, dung, ashes, etc., to be- 
thrown anywhere but into properly dug pits. 

Even the animals clean their young and do not 
foul their nests by insanitary habits. Why are Gurgaon- 
villagers worse than animals ? 

Allow no one to foul the village by insanitary 
habits. Use the manure pits as latrines ; some for 
men, some for women. Put a hedge round for privacy, 
planks across for convenience and you have ready-made 
latrines of an excellent type and the manure for your 
crops will be doubled. 

Clean Villages mean Heavy Crops. 

Cleaning the village is very simple. Everyone 
with separate cultivation mnst have his pit six feet deep 
ten or twelve feet wide and as long as he requires. Into 
that pit everything goes. ■ It must be far enough away 
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for the smell not to reach the village and near enough 
for the people to carry everything to it and not be 
tempted to throw it down on the way. 

You must use your pits as latrines and you must 
cut all the rank weeds and rubbish that grow round 
the village in the rains and throw them in too. 

They are not pits (garhas ) ; they are the zamindar’s 
treasure-house (khazana) and once you have seen the 
crops the new manure produces you will never allow 
rubbish to go anywhere else but into your pit. 

II. Open Windows in your houses. 

The Gurgaou village houses are the direct succes- 
sors of the caves of pre-historic man. Outside are the 
heaps of rubbish and inside complete darkness. 

Until you have light and air in your house your 
homes will never be free from sickness. 

Sis things love darkness : — 

(1) mosquitoes, which bring fever. 

(2) fleas i 

> which bring plague, 

(3) rats ) 

(4) thieves. 

(5) disease. 

(6) Gurgaon zamindars. 

Why do Gurgaon zamindars collapse every year 
with fever, and take weeks to recover and often die in 
the end ? 
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Because their strength has .been reduced by living; 
in houses without light or air and by breathing air 
tainted with village refuse, eating food tainted with 
village refuse and drinking water tainted with village- 
refuse. 

Open windows in your houses and clean your 
villages and more than three-quarters of your disease 
will disappear. No house has sufficient windows until 
there is enough light all over and in every corner to. 
see any fleas and mosquitoes that may be there. 

Four things are required to keep human beings- 
in health and strength : — 

(1) Air. (3) Food, 

(2) Light. (4) Water, 

Gurgaon people think the first two are unnecessary 
and that is why they live such wretched lives. 

Ill, Teach, the villager to take precautions 
and remove fear of epidemics by 

1. Vaccination ... ... for small pox. 

2. Inoculation and 

rat-killing . . . for plague. 

3. Well-cleaning and proper 

arrangements for draw- 
ing water ... ... for cholera. 

4. Quinine and Mosquito 

Nets ... ... for malaria. 
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Small Pox. 

?on miisfe vaccinfifce your babios as soon aitor tb.ey 
are born as possible, again in tbeir seventh year and 
-again in tbeir fourteenth year. After three successful 
vaccinations your children are safe for life. Till then 
you run a quite unnecessary risk of losing the life, the 
sight or the beauty of your children, besides incurring 
-a lot of unnecessary trouble and suffering. 

Plague. 

Kill your village rats at all times of the year. 
Keep your houses clean, tidy and airy so that rats won’t 
live there. Rats love rubbish and darkness. Have 
regular house cleanings every month or two when all 
furniture and stuff will be taken outside and the whole 
place properly cleaned. 

When rats begin to die or people get plague 
telegraph to us and if nothing happens telegraph again 
or come in and complain. When the doctor comes 
proclaim a holiday and inoculate every man, woman 
o-nd child as quickly as you possibly can. Don’t wait for 
officials to come and urge you to do it. Inioculate at once. 

Don’t allow people from plague infected villages 
to come into your village. Insist on their staying 
outside and living under the trees. You have every 
right to keep them out and don’t be so foolish as 
xisk your own life and the lives of all the village by 
letting these plague carriers come in. 
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Cholera. 

Keep your village clean. 

Don’t allow flies to sit on your food and don’t buy 
food from shops where flies are allowed to^sit on every- 
thing. 

Ko one should be allowed to dip his bucket into 
the well. Each drinking well should have its own 
pump or hand Persian wheel for drinking water or 
else a special backet kept there and used for nothing 
else ; then you will altogether escape cholera, enteric, 
etc. "Wells should be caged in, so that no one can get 
water out except by a pump or Persian Wheel or by 
the bucket kept there for the purpose. 

Don’t let your wells be surrounded by fllthy pools 
of black mud and water and your cattle’s drinking 
troughs to be half full of black mud. Clean and drain 
it all, then your water and the milk of your cattle will 
be clean, and yourselves and your children healthier. 

Malaria. 

Don’t allow pools of dirty water to stand all round 
the drinking wells and percolate into the well so that 
you drink filth. Put a proper platform round your 
well and a drain for the water and fill up all depressions 
near the well, and round the outside of the village. 

You must use quinine and instead of buying 
trinkets for your wives and children buy them mosquito 
nets and quinine and see that they use them. 



iU 

Sell your ear-rings and buy a mosq^uifco net for 
yourself. 

Quinine should be bought just as you buy salt and 
masdld. It is far more important. You can do without 
onasdld but not without quinine. 

Don’t wait for the saildar or the patwo/vi to 
give you two pills. Those are merely sample pills to 
show you what it is like. You don’t beg your salt 
and masdla from Government, why beg your quinine ? 

Every village shop should sell quinine, every bank 
should buy it for its members, every house should keep 
quinine. Every lambardar should buy and distribute 
quinine from the malba. 

Fever comes at the autumn harvest and rabi sowing 
time and every day’s fever costs you Ee. 1 or Es. 2. 
For Es. 8 you can buy many hundreds of pills, enough 
to keep you and your family free of fever and your 
neighbours as well. Don’t be so stupid as to prefer 
fever to buying quinine. 

You must use mosquito nets ; instead of putting 
ornaments on your children give them mosquito nets. 
All of you who were in the army learnt the use and 
value of mosquito nets. Do not be so stupid as not to 
use them at home for yourself and your family. 
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THE REMEDY— THIRD PART . 

Eradicate the present ideals of absurd expenditure 
on : — 

(1) Kaj, and other such ceremonies. 

(2) Jewellery. 

(3) Weddings. 

(4) Quarrelling, 

and remove fear of ; — 

(1) debt and money-lenders. 

(2) litigation and law-courts. 

(1) Kaj — If you want to revere the memory of a 
dead relative, instala hand Persian wheel on a drinking 
well, roof in and close the well, pave the ground round 
about, build a nice washing-platform and a proper 
drain and make it altogether a pleasant, easy and 
healthy place for drawing water and washing. 

Or else put up a public hhards in a nice clean airy 
pucea shed, so that all people can get their flour easily 
and cheaply ground by bringing their cattle and their 
grain to your mill. 

Or else add a room to the school or the dis- 
pensary. 

Jewellery. 

Jewellery is a wicked waste and the main reason 
why women insist on having as much jewellery as they 

2 
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can get is that 'they have no rights and no 
izzat. Grive them these — and they cost nothing — and 
they will soon forget to ask for jewellery, and be as 
keen as you are on spending your money for the sole 
benefit of the children and the home, and the farm. 

If you spend Rs. 100 on jew^ellery you get Es. 75 
w'orth; after 10 years it is worn away to nothing. 
If a thief comes, it is gone in one night. 

6,000 lakhs of rupees worth of gold were imported 
into India in 1925. The interest on that would be six 
crores of rupees. Think of the w^aste. 

The more you give your women-folk, the more 
other women-folk will want from their men-folk and 
the more they get the more your wife wdll want, and 
so on and so on. 

Why allows jew'-ellery to be worn in the fields 
and when doing domestic w'ork 1 You don’t wear 
your best clothes to go farming but you allow your 
women to wear their jewellery to the fields, and every- 
where else. Insist on jewellery only being worn with 
best clothes. This will reduce the wear of the orna- 
ments and reduce the rivalry among the women as 
they will only occasionally see each others’ jewellery. 

Everyone craves for the beautiful and that is one 
reason for jewellery. Can you assist Providence 1 Did 
he not make children and men and women beautiful 
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enough, for you 1 Yes, he did but you have spoilt them 
hy dirt and disease and therefore require jewellery to 
restore their beauty. Keep your children clean and 
healthy and give them clean clothes to wear and they 
will require no jewellery to beautify them. 

If your women want beautiful things, let them 
learn to make lace and embroidery and to grow flowers 
round their homes. 


THE REMEDY-FOURTH PART. 

THE NEW IDEAL. 

“Home Sweet Home.” 

^Clean, happy, healthy and enlightened 
w'omen. 

Clean, happy and healthy children, 
houses. 

j Clean villages. 

Peace with all meut 

To do this we must humanise the women and make 
them honourable and equal partners in the home, by — 

(1 ) Sending the girls to the school with the boys, 

and, when they get too big, to girls’ schools. 

(2) Refusing to marry them while they are still 

children. 

(3) Releasing women from their present slaYery 

and degradation i e 



(i) Don’t let them make uple — nse wood instead 

and stalks o£ sarson, til, gowar, arhar, 
cotton, etc. 

(ii) Don’t let them grind corn — instal a Jchards 

instead- 

The time saved from corn-grinding and uple- 
making will be spent on : — 

(i) Cooking. 

(ii) Tidying and beautifying the home (flowers 

in window-boxes and outside in the 
yard). 

(Hi) Washing, feeding, teaching and playing 
with the children. 

(iv) Making and mending clothes for the whole 
family. 

Marriages must be registered to stop litigation and 
help to elevate the women. 

Conclusion. 

In a word our remedy is : — 

1. Improve the farming. 

2, Clean the village. 

3, Make the houses light and airy. 

4. Take precautions against epidemics. 

6. Stop waste. 

6. Humanise the women. 

7. Sweeten and beautify the home. 
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The Schools of Rural Economy and of Domestic 
Economy at Gnrgaon are training men and women so 
that they may go out as missionaries into the villages 
and teach the people all these things. 


“ Home Sweet Home ” 

The present state is — 

Ghak Ganda Gear. 

WHY 1 Because your women are degraded. From 
their birth they are taught that they are an inferior 
creation, they are treated as such and therefore they 
are inferior. Release them from their degradation and 
slavery, bring them up as the equals of the boys and 
they will he equal. 

Why do Middle pass and Entrance pass boys 
micrrate to the towns 1 

Because their villages are filthy; because their 
mothers and sisters are dirty and degraded and not fit 
to live with or talk to. 

How can a B. A. live with a woman whose chief 
occupation is making dung-cakes and grinding corn 1 

All our work centres round the home, the centre^ 
of the home is the mother. Train her in her childhood' 
to be fit to be a mother and run a home. Save the 
girls. 
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'■ / It is more important to send the girls to school 
than the boys, as the girls will one day have to run 
the homes and bring up the children. 

Dung-cahe Ttidhing is the worh of neither 'moj'n nor 
beast. 

Flour-grinding is the worh of cattle. 

Release the women from these tasks and let them do 
women's work. 

Making dung-cakes ruins the crops, degrades the 
women, makes them filthy and wastes their time. 


A stack of upla takes months of female labour 
to make and is worth Es. 10 ; as manure it is worth 
Es. 50. No wonder you are poor ! 

People say very proudly that they refuse to live 
on the earnings of their women-folk and yet they allow 
them to grind corn and make uple, the two most 
degrading forms of female labour in the world. 

Uple are used for boiling milk so that the woman 
need not stay by and watch the pot as she must do 
if wood is used. Vicious circle. The time saved from 
uple-makxn^ is more than enough to watch the milk 
being boiled on a fire of wood or cotton stalks and 
AT THE SAME TIME mend the clothes, tidy the home 
or play with the children. 



Cattle dung, human epreta and village sweeping 
are provided by Providenice to give you b^per^cro^ 
You burn the first and use the second au& third to 
poison the air and the water and ruin the health, sight 
and physique of yourselves and your children. In the 
village this stuff is poison, in the fields it is gold and 
silver. Why keep it in the village! 

Women do not learn housewifery and the care of 
cliildren by instinct. They must be taught when young 
and then they can teach their children. Send the 
GIRLS TO SCHOOL. Their mothers never learnt as they 
spent their lives doing slave drudgery, making dung 
cakes and grinding flour, etc. 

Don’t allow children to marry. Wait till they 
grow up and are proj)erly developed physically and 
mentally. Child marriage means sickly children, 
unhappy home^j^aud'ih'flnit’e miisery. 

Insist on all marriages and karewas being properly 
entered up in the register. This will save litigation 
and trouble. Unregistered marriages are just like the 
mating of birds. The only reason for not registering 
marriages was that women had no position or status and 
were hardly regarded as human beings, bein.g:,^hattel^^ , 
owned by their parents., and ^bartered away to becqrnd 
the property of .their .. husbands.*. So REGISTER ALL 
MARRIAQES AND ACKNOWLEDGE THE RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 
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Scores of women lose their lives every year in 
this district by falling into wells. The edges of the 
well are slippery and there is often no platform. Stop 
this cruelty and stupidity and build up the drinking 
wells properly. Best of all put on a hand-turned Persian 
wheel and make things safe and easy for your women. 

Most of the Gargaon tribes do not observe jiurdah 
and therefore, their progress and regeneration is easy. 
Don’t start the, wicked and foolish habit of locking 
up your women as soon as you acquire any education. 
It is far better that both partners of the home should 
live in the open like human beings without any educa- 
tion than that one should become partially educated and 
lock the other partner up. Educate yourself and 
educate your wife but do not look her up inymrcZu/i. 

Child-birth is not a disease, it is a process of 
nature' but it is liable to be painful and dangerous. 
Insist on your dais being properly trained and 
scrupulously clean and send for a doctor if everything 
is not all right. 

When your wife is to have a baby you choose 
a dark and dirty room and send for a sweeper s wife. 
Why do not you send for the sweeper when you break 
your arm 1 Why not train some of your own women as 
midwives 1 Sweepers’ wives have no more ^^J^iness 
to be midwives than they have to be doctors. Would 

it not be far nicer for your wife to be attended by one 



of her own people at such a risky time than by the 
lowest caste in the villase 1 

. Don't reserve the darkest and least airy part of 
the house for your wife and family. They are just as 
important as you and their ill-health is just as bad 
for you as your own. You can keep fit by going to 
the fields. Tour women and children must spend a 
lot of their time at home. Therefore give them the 
best and airiest part of the house, 

Vi hy are no windows allowed ] The excuse is 
tliieves. Thieves don't mind whether you have windows 
or not, if they want to get in, they will. Besides, 
thieves don t rob poor people and yet you say you are 
poor. Ton keep jewellery, the stupidest form of pro- 
perty in the world. Put your money in the bank and 
laugh at thieves. 

Educate both boys and girls and let those who 
have grown up without education go to the night 
schools and learn to read and write. Start , libraries 
in your villages and games clubs. Learn to satisfy 
your craving for cornpetitibn with your fellows on the 
sports field instead. of in the law court. 

A lot of stress is now being laid on the starting 
of rural games but we must first produce the atmosphere 
and the conditions in which games ai*e possible. The 
Indian parent and the Indian boy regard games, like 
the tidying up of the village or the growing of flower?,. 
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as a useless and wicked waste of time. There is no 
place to play in, no mone}' or material for games, and 
no desire to play, in fact absolute opposition from 
parents and boys alike. The whole outlook on life of 
the boys and parents must be changed first by reducing 
the severity of the struggle for existence and then I 
think games will come quick enough. All young 
things want to play, the instinct is there and will assert 
itself if we produce the conditions requisite for it to 
come into force. 

The Hookah. 

What is the Gnrgaon implement upon the construc- 
iiou, improvement and development of -which the great- 
est time and effort have been expended and to which 
the people are most devoted 1 The plough 1 No. The ' 
Hookah! Yes. 

The great enemy of the villagers is the Hookah. 
The man .smokes Avhile his women and his kamins — the 
.same thing in this di.strict as the women are no more 
than slaves — do his work for him. 

If men would spend one quarter of their Hookah 
time in tidying their home.s and villages and growing 
fiiowers, Gurgaon would be a paradise. 

Bad Eyes. 

Why are there so many village boys and girls 
•with one eye only, blind, or with damaged eyes! 



Because of — 

(1) Bad and dirty dais at the time of their 

birth. 

(2) The Ichot kiiri heaps which make the air 

full of poison whenever the wind blows 
or people or cattle move. 

(3) The habit of using every open space as a 

latrine which poisons the air and makes 
the flies so dangerous when they sit on 
children’s eyes. 

Cottage Gardens. 

A stranger was once invited to visit a village in 
Gur^aon district. He said “ Yes, I should love to see 
the pretty children and the lovely cottage flowers. ” 

’ He looked sad on his return and on being questioned 
said, The first thing that struck me on approaching 
the village was an overpowering stink. Then from the 
objec-L- on the ground I thought I had strayed into a 
latrine but I was assured I was on the main village 
road. We pressed on past these obstacles; a breeze was 
blowing and my eyes, nose and mouth were assailed f 
with bits of fl.jing rubbish and filth and poisonous 
dust. I found heaps of foul rubbish everywhere, 
that had obviously never been properly cleaned up 
J since the village was founded. The roads were littered 
with this filth too. Finally the dear children came 
into view and I was shocked at their filthy and 
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nnhealthy condition. At least one in four 
permanently damaged eyes and most of them looked- 
as if their parents did not know what water was 
or what washing meant. Eyes sore, noses running. 
There was no sign of flowers anywhere, ” 

The Fotje Things. 

If you wish to be regarded as civilised human 
beings, you must : — 

(1) Dig pits and clean the villages. 

(2) Stop making tuyla. 

(3) Open windows in your houses. 

(4) Treat girls equally with boys and send them 

to school together. 

'The hyena is the animal whose home stinks. A 

The animal that makes U 2 )la (dung-cakes) is the 
dung-beetle. 

The rat lives in a hole without windows. 

Man is the only creature that discriminates 
between his male and female children and treats the 
females as inferior. Your mother was once a girl. 
Tour wife was once a girl. Your daughters will one 
day be mothers. If girls are an inferior creation 
then you are yourselves inferior. 

Shopping. 

Don’t buy or let your women buy daily household 
needs with grain or cotton. Sell your surplus crops 
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for the best price possible and buy what you 
want witb cash. By bartering grain you lose 
' -normously ; you may get bad weight too. This 
petty bartering is stupid and pre-historic and is 
ju«t wasting the crops you have been at such pains 
ro grow. 

Cleanliness. 

There is very little manure in the fields but 
plenty of filth in the village and on the children. 
Do you think that by manuring your children they 
will grow better 1 

Better a clean and healthy woman or child 
without jewellery than a dirty diseased one loaded 
Y'ith silver and gold. 

Don’t rely on the Jcamins to keep your village 
clean or do your work or you make them your masters. 
Clean your village yourself. Every villager handles 
manure for his fields so there can be no harm in his 
collecting the stuff which will make manure and 
throwing it in into a pit. 

Why do you wait for sweepers, “ churahs ” and 
“ cJtamars ” to clean your home and village ? The person 
who cleans the village is the master of the village as 
he alone can dictate whether your village is to be 
.habitable by human beings or not. 

No religion forbids cleanliness. If your religion 
allows you to eat filth with your food and drink it in 
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your water and breathe it in with the air surely it 
will allow you to keep your village clean. , 

If you can carry manure to your fields surely you 
can collect it and put it into the pit as well. 

Jewellery And Women’s Rights. 

Why do women insist on having" jewellery I 
Because you deny them all rights, even the right to be 
considered human beings and their jewellery is the only 
security they have. So if you want to reduce 
jewellery deposit money in the bank in your wife’s 
name, educate her, give her rights and privileges and 
treat her with izzat. She will then give up excessive 
and unnecessary jewellery very quickly. 

Idleness. 

All work is dignified, it is only idleness that is a 
disgrace. 

Idleness produces dirt, ill-health and quarrelling. 
Therefore allow no idleness. Keep your Persian wheel 
busy all the year round, sow something and reap some- 
thing every month. You will never h'ave'td hire labour 
and never be idle and you will get the maximum profit 
out of the capital spent on Persian wheel and well. 

Fear. 

Why do villagers of 40 look 60 ? Because they 
live in fear— fear of hunger and famine, fear of disease, 
of crippling and blindness, fear of law-courts, of money- 



ieaders, and of tlaeir neighbours; because their women- 
folk don’t know liow to feed them properly ; because 
their homes are uncomfortable and their surroundings' 
filthy. 

Our v:orh is to replace these fears with confidence' 
that if he follovjs our advice he and his family will he 
health}!, happy, vjcll-fed and well-clothed and well- 
housed and at peace with everyone. 

A Weekly Holiday. 

Learn to have a holiday once a week for yourself 
and your cattle and use it to clean up yourself and. 
your home and village and then to play or read. 

Both you and your cattle will live longer and be 
"■■'bealthier and happier, if you do so. 

The weekly holiday is the beginning of rural 
uplift. It introduces cleanliness and games and' 
refre-shes both mind and body. 

Menials. 

Slavery, it is said, ruined the Roman Empire.- 
The zamindar is ruined by having kamins. He learns 
to be idle and to think that work is beneath his dignity .- 
To-day cleaning the village is beneath his dignityj 
to-morrow ploughing will be, and soon he will sit on a 
charpoy and smoke a hookah while his kamins and 
womenfolk do all the work. This is already a common 
thing in many villages. ' 
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Zamindars say the growing freedom of the Icamins 
is cutting off the zamindars’ hands. Not a hit; it is 
making the zamindar an independent, self-reliant man, 
as when the Jcamins go he must do all his work 
himself. 

No village will be clean and tidy until the 
zamindars clean it themselves. 

Dogs. 

The dog is called the Friend of man. In Gargaon 
he is treated not much better than a woman and is 
the enemy of man. 

Keep a dog by all means but feed it regularly, 
^ive it a name, and a collai*, and look after it properly. 
Don’t allow uncared for dogs to roam the village, a' 
spoil your food, keep you awake at night barking and 
finally go mad and bite you. 

Shamilat. 

The shamilat is wasted in Gurgaon district. It 
is parcelled out to zamindar owners who already have 
more land than they can properly cultivate and nothing 
is left for the proper and legitimate use of the 
shamilat. 

The shamilat should be used for three purposes — 
one part playground for the games of the village, one 
part garden or “ Company Bagh” for the women and 
children, and one part pasture — properly cultivated 
pasture — for the cattle. 
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COIMCLySI©l^. 

SWEETNESS AND LIGHT. 

Why are there no flowers in your villages and 
your homes 1 Flowers bloom all the year round in 
India but there are none in Gurgaon villages. God 
gave flowers to mankind to make them bright and 
happy. You will never have flowers till you humanise 
the women. 

What are the two prettiest things in the world ? 
Clean, healthy, happy children and flowers, Both 
these grow in the home. Woman is the partner res- 
ponsible for the home, so train the woman that she 
may learn how to produce flowers and keep your 
children clean, healthy and happy. 

There are four things to teach the villager and to 
teach the worker who is to go to the villages : — 

(1) The dignity of labour. 

(2) The dignity of woman. 

(8) The dignity of cleanliness. 

(4) The dignity of service. 

If the Schoolmaster will put ,that into his 
village curriculum it matters little what else, is or is 
not taught in the village school. 
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CHAPTER II. 


SCHOOL OF RURAL ECONOMY, GURGAON- 

The object of the School of Rural Economy is to 
bring rural teaching and uplift work into line with 
village life. Our villages are filthy and our villagers 
lead uncomfortable, unhealthy and filthy lives. The 
\illage with a school is no better than the village 
vrithouc a school. The literate hoy is no better than 
the illiterate boy. All alike live in dark and often 
dirtv houses in a filthy and insanitary village and 
follow uneconomic, unhealthy and degrading customs. 
If the school gives them any education it makes 
them See from their villages to look for work in the 
towns. 

If the education of our schools is to be of any 
value it must not only show the villager how he can 
improve himself and his surroundings but give him the 
definite desire to do so. The first object of the Gurgaon 
School of Rural Economy is to teach the dignity of 
labour, as until the villager will put his hand to it he will 
never clean or improve his village. The next object 
is to instil the idea of service, the desire to help one’s 
self and other people, and the third object is to 
convince them by the actual ^instruction given that 
we have a complete .remedy for all the ills of 

village life. 
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The two people who can do most to improve the 
conditions of rural life are the village teacher and the 
patwari, and it was these whom we hoped to recruit in 
the new school. The first hatch of students consisted of 
42 teachers, 4 patwari candidates and 1 private student 
but as far as patwaris are concerned Grovernment has 
broken off the experiment. 

After the school had been running for several 
months, the idea of Village Guides was evolved and 
they are explained in the second part of the pamphlet. 
The first course lasted a year (from October 1925) and 
much of the time was spent in experiments both 
in the staff and in the methods of teaching and 
in the subjects taught. The experimental stage is not 
yet over and probably never will be over, as with 
increasing knowledge and experience our needs 
and our methods of meeting these needs naturally 
assume different shapes, but it is unlikely that 
there will be many big changes and the teaching 
of the second batch is being conducted on very sound 
lines and the students themselves have been selected 
with considerably more knowledge of the type of person 
we want to train. The new batch of students started 
its training in October 1926. Besides a well with 
sufiGicieut land round it we have a farm of 51 acres taken 
on along lease. Two wells have been sunk in this farm 
and we are taking steps to acquire the whole of the 
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land as soon as money can be found. Scouting and 
co-operation are the two basic subjects taught as from 
these two we hope to instil into the students the spirit 
of self-help, co-operation and social service. If we 
cannot do this it does not much matter what else we 
teach as our scheme must fail. If we can do this it 
does not much matter what else we teach as our scheme 
must succeed. 

The other subjects taught are ; — 

Practical Agriculture, 

First Aid, 

Infant Welfare, 

Public Health, 

Domestic Hygiene and Sanitation, 

Village Hygiene and Sanitation, along with the 
practical work of keeping a village tidy, 

Epidemiology, 

Stock breeding, and some simple veterinary 
work, 

Play-for-all, 

Games, 

Singing, 

Lecturing, 

The use of the magic lantern and village 
propaganda. 
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The students visit villages and give lectures and do 
work themselves by way of learning and practising 
their job. They do all their own chores in order to 
learn the dignity of labour and the necessity of personal 
effort in uplift work. They -also -.compose and stage 
uplift dramas, as this is one of the - most-convincing 
'form of propaganda, we have yet discovered. 

The students are expected to pass the ordinary 
examinations in First-Aid and Oo-operation and special 
tests in all the other subjects. Those who pass out 
well will either be taken as Village Guides or go back 
to their schools as teachers with improved prospects. 
The failures will revert to their schools with a very bad 
mark against them. It is expected, however, that 
there will not be many failures as the students are 
displaying a satisfactory spirit of keenness and there 
is a great desire to learn. There is no doubt that this 
school has caught the imagination of the people and 
they look to it to inaugurate a new era in village life. 


foliage 

We are very much concerned about the multipli- 
cation of departmental staff, and we want to have 
a common staff for village work — one man to each 
zail, living in the zail, to do all the work of all the 
departments except such technical things as healing 
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the sick and inoculating or vaccinating (either man or 
beast), 

I have consulted the village people and they are 
simply delighted at the chance of getting rid of their 
miscellaneous visitors and receiving instead a resident,- 
worker who can help them in all their troubles and bei" 
a real guide, philosopher and friend. They agree wife 
us that this will start a new era in village life and in 
rural development. 

The title of these zail development workers has given 
us some anmety. At present we are cursed with a 
dreadful jargon. We may be only piling Pelion upon 
Ossa by my suggestion but we propose to call them 
"t illage Guides.” The very fact that they are not 
given a bureaucratic title such as Sub-Inspector, etc., may 
help to impress upon this staff the fact that they are 
helpers, missionaries, servants and not hakims, jack-in- 
ofiices, petty tyrants or rulers. 

The following are some of the things they will 
do : — 


(1) All Bank work (except audit). 

(2) Pest work — field rats, Kutra moth, Porcu- 

pines, etc. 

(3) Public Health work — Collecting lists for 

vaccination and preparing the people for 
the YaccinatoPs visit. 
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Cleaning up villages by digging of manure 
pits, putting in of windows, etc. 

Inspection of Birtb and Deatb registers. 

Ratting, and preparing the people for 
inoculation. 

Cholera prevention work. 

(4) Preaching with and without the magic 

lantern and demonstration cart, teaching 
agriculture, co-operation, hygiene and 
uplift — social and material — etc., etc. 

(5) Agriculture — demonstration and sale of 

improved ploughs and other implements, 
Improved seed, Persian wheels, Hissar 
bulls, Flower growing, etc., etc. 

(6) They will urge the people to send girls and 

boys to school, popularise marriage 
registers and inspect them. 

In a word the village guide will carry out the 
whole gospel of uplift already published in this 
district. 

These village guides will have to live among the peo- 
ple and will be judged solely by their results and their 
appointment will begin a new stage in practical village 
work. We often think the people object to progress. It 
is not progress they object to but the multiplication of 
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petty officials who are in many cases unsympathetic and 
out of touch with village life. 

This proposed amalgamation of rural staff is the 
inevitable result of two things. We now have a Rural 
Community Council co-ordinating the propaganda work 
of every department (and a very big work it is) and we 
have a School of Rural Economics teaching all the sub- 
jects for which we want to amalgamate staff. 

We anticipate one difficulty only and that merely 
in the early stages. The Bank staff is very popular, so 
are those who distribute good seed or Persian wheela 
but those who insist on vaccinating all the babies and 
urge unwilling people to such irksome tasks are liable* 
to be unpopular and that may reflect on the popularity 
of Banks and Hissar bulls, etc. We maintain, however, 
that these men, if they do their work properly will be 
the trusted friends and advisers of the Village folk, and 
the ^ery popularity of the obvious benefits they confer 
will break down all opposition to less-understood benefits 
such as vaccination in a surprisingly short time, and if 
a worker fails in the less spectacular parfcs of his work,, 
it will be solely his own fault and he will merely have to 
be replaced and either given further training or got rid oL 
Our success will depend on the spirit with which we 
can imbue the students, and I am optimist enough tO' 
believe we can achieve our object, and am determined 
at once to put it to the test. 
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Excluding Rewari, Farrukhnagar and the Ingrain 
Estate we have 64 zails and when we have 64 village 
guides each in charge of all work going on we shall 
really be, for the first time, in touch with the people. 
Our guides will know everyone in the villages and be 
known by them. They will preach, they will -demons- 
trate, they will advise, they will .find out the villagers’ 
point -of ' view, where the sho.e of .progress pinches the 
corns of conservatism, deal with their doubts and diffi- 
culties, solve their problems and prescribe remedies for 
their troubles. At present our work is largely nominal, 
laghzi kam, 'paperasserie. We shall for the first time get 
knowledge of what the villager really thinks of our 
schemes of development and improvement, and his objec- 
tions to our innovations and we shall be able to adapt our 
line of attack to suit his defence and modify our crude 
proposals to suit the real circumstances of each village. 

It has been suggested they should be under the 
Rural Community Council and if this Council can be 
developed in such a way that it can appoint and control 
staff and be assured of permanency this would probably 
be the easiest solution, as the Council in Gurgaon is 
very active and includes all the members of the 
District Board, all the officials engaged in village 
work, and all the leaders of rural opinion so that 
in its present shape, it has great possibilities. 
At present, however, it is unfortunately without funds 
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but if those departments whose work is being done by 
the guides will contribute to the funds of the Council, 
and if in this and other ways the Council can be put 
on its ouTi legs, it could well control this new departure. 

\Ye hope that these village guides will start with an 
idera of service and will be the true successors of the 
C^-operative Sub-Inspectors whom they will partially re- 
rdrce. Nearly everyone, official and non-official, whom 
I iiave consulted, including even such experienced ad- 
ministrators as Mr. Calvert, have nothing but praise for 
the scheme, if it can possibly be worked ; and having 
vv-atched the training of the men whom we propose to 
use I personally see no reason whatever why the scheme 
should not be a hundred per cent, success. Every batch 
v^'hom we turn out from our Rural School will doubtless 
be an improvement on the last. 'V\ e shall learn how to 
teach and the students’ standards will rise as the work 
in the villages progresses. Out of the first batch which 
came out at the end of September^ twelve were put in 
charge of selected zails in various parts of the district. 
One ha'-' already thrown in his hand and reverted to his 
school but the other eleven are putting their backs into 
the work. Meanwhile a second batch will be trained, 
the experiment will be very carefully watched, errors 
eradicated and every improvement made so that the 
second batch and all succeeding batches will be progres- 
sively more suited for the work. • If the scheme 
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succeeds we propose, in a couple of years, to have our 
64 zails manned with village guides. 

A good guide will - have a book for every village 
with a page for every, family. He will fill in details 
from time to time, so that he will know which children 
are due for inoculation, how many are still kept away 
from school, what improved implement^ the man has, 
whether he sows good seed or bad, whether he keeps 
good cattle or bad, whether he is a member of a bank 
or not and every single detail that is required for the 
purposes of rural uplift. The book, of course, will be 
confidential and we shall have to arrange that the guide 
cannot be dragged into law-courts and compelled to 
divulge the secrets of the people of his villages, for 
the amusement of the litigating public. 

I have no experience of work in other districts or 
in other countries but I am firmly convinced that this 
scheme, if carried out in spirit as well as in letter, will 
be the means of the complete regeneration of the 
villages of this backward and neglected district. 

What is more I say confidently that the scheme 
will succeed. 



CHAPTER III 


THE DEVELOPMEOT OF THE DISTRICT. 

Since the beginning of British rule the classi- 
fication of the G-orgaon district for Revenue purposes 
has been “ insecure,” that is to say the people are liable 
to periodical times of scarcity. This has remained 
nraltered except for the small portion irrigated by the 
Asrra Canal. The average area yearly matured -with the 
Lein of canal water is 45, 000 acres, so that the presence 
of the canal has not much effect on the district as a 
whole. 

The object of developing the district is to remove 
this stigma of "insecure'’ and to improve the conditions 
of village life. 

The object of increasing the wealth of the 
district is to remove the fear of famine and scarcity 
and to provide the people with sufficient food and 
clothes, and give them sufficient leisure to enable them 
to educate themselves and their children and learn to 
lead happy, healthy human lives. 

The increasing of the wealth, however, without the 
radical changing of the ideals and habits of the people is 
utterly useless. The G-urgaon people have no idea how to 
spend the money they have now, so what is the use of 
giving them any more until we have taught them not to 
waste their money on useless ornaments, useless display 
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on marriages, funerals and otlier ceremonies, uselessj 
litigation and so on 1 

Development, tiierefore, means first and foremost 
UPLIFT, teaching the people how to spend their 
money, how to clean their homes and villages, how to 
make their homes healthy and comfortable, how to 
avoid ill-health and epidemics, how to bring np their 
girls and boys in health and cleanliness, how to educate 
them and how to lead happy, healthy and rational lives. 
Along with uplift come the few simple improvements 
in agriculture, which will more than double their- 

crops. 

All this is dealt with in the chapters on the 
Gurgaon propaganda programme. Female and Infant 
and Uplift, and the School of Rural Economy 

and Village Guides. 

Hand in hand with this uplift and agricultural 
programme comes the material development of the 
district. 
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Distribution of harvested area by crops : — 


— 

Area 

in 

acres. 

Value 

per 

acre. 

Estimated 
total value. 


/"Wheat 

68,000 

Es. 

45 

Es. 

20,10,000 


Barley 

104,000 

44 

45,76,000 

Rabi 

Oilseeds 

10,000 

38 

6,08,000 


Gram 

1,19,000 

33 

39,27,000 


\other 

12,000 

51 

6,12,(00 


Total 

3,09,000 

... 

1,23,83,000 


'Sugar Cane... 


' 158 

14,22,000 

Kharif ... . 

■ Cotton 


50 

12,50,000 


1 

Cheap food and fodder 
i. crops 

3,45,000 

21 

72,45,000 


Total 

3,79,000 

• •• 

99,17,000 


Average value of crops. 


Acres. 

Eabi. 

Khakip. 

Total. 

Value per 
acre. 

Value. 

Acres. 

Value per 
acre. 

Value. 

1 


its. 

Eb. 


Ra. 

Ks. 

Ks. 

Chahi 75,000 

5y 

44,25,000 

4,000 

1 

36 


4.5,69,000 

Barani 211,000 

32 

67,52,000 

3,48,000 

21 


1,40,60,000 
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The following are some of the methods so far 
suggested and in some cases actuallj’ being tried for 
the development of the district : — 

I. — Bands. 

II. — Afforestation. 

III. — Increase of canal irrigation, if feasible. 

IV. — Increase of _ well irrigated area. 

V.— A better system of ‘ barani ’ farming. 

VI. — Improvement in methods of cultivation. 

VII. — Development of cattle and horses. 

VIII. — Development of pasture. 

IX. — Development of communications. 

X. — Co-operative credit and other such societies. 

XL — Public Health and Medical work. 

XII. — Propaganda. 

XIIL — Combined effort. 

XIV.— Self-Help. 

XV. — Government aid. 

The water table can be raised, besides a large area 
of country being immensely bene- 
fited and erosion and sand deposits 
prevented by the building of bands. 

The bands built in the old days have all now 
been put in order except Kasan (which should be 
rebuilt as soon as possible) and surveys arc being 
made and projects prepared both for improving the 
existing bands and for ‘erection of new bands. There 

4 
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are hundreds of sites for bands, great and small. A 
lot of the small bands might well be built co-operatively 
by the villages under Government supervision and 
encouraged by grants-in-aid, cheap taccavi, etc. The 
bigger bands and the systems of bands down tbe course 
of the bigger nullas must always be in Government 
hands. 

All this wants pushing on vigorously and a regular 
programme of development should be drawn up, so 
that every year so much work shall be done. The 
band staff is only temporary at present and requires 
to be made permanent as soon as possible to remove 
any fear that this work will ever be closed down. 
Every small nulla should have its band and every big 
drainage line should have a ladder of bands all down its 
course as is already the case with the Badshahpur nulla. 
In this way only can the rain water from the hills be 
turned to profit instead of as at present ei'oding the 
country, spreading sand on the fields and flooding large 
areas of land. 

Flow irrigation must be developed from the 
reservoirs formed by the bands on the big nullas. 

Side by side with the bands must come affores- 
tation. The hills of the district have 
II. — Afforestation. f , , 

lost their original forest and are 

being rapidly denuded of soil and the Forest Department 
has reported that unless the problem of afforestation 
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is tackled now it will soon be too late and nothing but 
naked rock will be left. At present tbe bills cause 
nothing but barm ; tbe rain water rushes off in a few 
hours breaching the bands, cutting deep ravines, 
spreading sand on the fields, washing away crops and 
soil and flooding large areas in the low-lying parts of 
the district. Once covered with forest these hills will 
provide much income in the shape of fodder, fuel and 
timber. The rainfall too, it is hoped, will increase 
and the water will flow slowly away instead of rush- 
ing off like a tidal wave, and the flow-off will be used 
for the crops in the plains below. 

Remission for afforestation has been sanctioned 
and a promising start has been made. The Forest 
staff has been made permanent for five years but it is 
already inadequate for the work in hand. The steady 
extension of the staff and the provision of adequate 
funds is required to exploit the beginning already 
made. 

Experience has also shown that the remission 
system requires modification. At present the owners, 
who close to grazing and reafforest their hills, earn 
remission at 1| times the average rate of land revenue 
per acre so dealt with. It is very difficult for vill- 
ages, unorganised as they are, to undertake reafforesta- 
tion work and far the best way is for Government 
to reduce the remission to once the average incidence 
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of land revenue per acre in return for the good will 
of the village in closing the area effectively to grazing, 
and then let Government do the afforestation work itself. I 


The question of the possibility of providing flow 


III. — Increase of 
canal irrigation. 


irrigation for a part of Ballabgarh 
tahsil was considered by Govern- 
ment, but was found impossible'. ' It 


is most likely however that water for lift irrigation could 
be provided and profltable farming could be done with 
co-operative and other lift installations but the people 
require a lead from Government. Until Government 
puts up a pumping plant and proves that it is both 
possible and profitable, it is unreasonable to expect our 
poor and ignorant peasants to risk their slender resources 
in such enterprises or to borrov?’ large sums of taccavi 
from Government for the purpose. Meanwhile it is 
beyond us to do more than keep our present channels 
straight and clean, make plenty of hiaras for irrigation 
and avoid waste. This, however, will nearly double the 
area we can irrigate with the water now provided. 


1. Well irrigation must be at least trebled. Lots 
of wells owing to the shortage and 
wS'i^ftSdlrea! dearness of labour and cattle for 

working the cliarsa are called famine 
wells and only used in years of short rainfall. Very little 
use is made of wells except in the rabi season. By the 


use of the Persian wheel, well irrigation becomes 
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imiDGdi&tGly profitablG in botb barvests, Iigdcg Persian 
wbeel manufacture must be and is being vigorously- 
pushed. There can be no doubt that without sinking 
another well we can more than double the harvested 
well area by the introduction of the Persian wheel. The 
Persian wheel must, if possible, be improved in efficiency 
and a sufficient number of factories be started to 
make the many thousands we want. A lot of work is 
being done in this direction now ; several factories are 
hard at work making wheels and the people are putting 
them up by hundreds. 

2. If it is found (which I doubt) that there are 
wells too deep for the Persian wheel some other method 
o lifting water must be invented. Where conditions 
are favonrable we must experiment with oil and 
electricity and must find and popularise water lifts for 
jheels and uncommanded canal land, 

3. Borings must be put down to increase the supply 
of sweet water in our wells and efforts be made by deep 
borings to find sweet strata in the man}’- bitter areas 
of this district. We have a certain number of borers 
now but they are not as popular as they should be. 
As this is development work and not a commercial spe- 
culation -we should be content to sink a little capital 
in it without an immediate return. The return will 
come later with increased prosperity and more certain 
harvests. 
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4. A less uncertain and cheaper method must, if 
possible, be devised of sinking wells. 

5. Great success has apparently attended the 
exploiting of tube-wells in the United Provinces. This 
should be taken up in this district. A demonstra- 
tion installation is required and then cheap taccavi 
combined with technical assistance and possibly grants- 
in-aid. Both in the matter of oil engines and tube- 
wells it is unreasonable to expect our poor peasants 
to risk their capital until Government has demonstrated 
that it is a safe and profitable investment. 

- 6. At present the land revenue is generally distribu- 
ted over the village at the request of the villagers accord- 
ing to the kind of land, so that well-irrigated crops pay 
a far higher rate of land revenue than barani. To my 
mind this must act, consciously or unconsciously, as a 
deterrent to people and stop them from sinking new 
wells. ,If the. land revenue was divided equally over 
all land, people would tend to think that they would 
lose nothing and gain a lot by sinking wells and .1- -am 
' certain that we ought to persuade villagers to ask 
ifor their revenue to be distributed evenly over all 
land. 


7. Taccavi for wells at concession rates would add 
further encouragement to well-sinking. It should be the 
object of land-owners to protect all their land by wells so 
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that no crop need be lost by failure of the rainfall. An- 
other urgent reason for more wells is that every exchange 
of Persian wheel for charsa releases at least two able 
bodied men and each of these will now want his own 
well to work. One great reason for the small number 
of wells in use in this district at present is the shortage 
of men to work the charsa. 

8. The proper fencing of well land must also be 
taught. The Ahirs build a bank and cover it with 
thorns but the rest of the people merely wring their 
hands when their crops are eaten by wild animals. In 
a district like this where trees and shrubs grow so freely 
it must be possible to devise a quick fence that will be 
absolutely impregnable and we must experiment to dis- 
cover the best way of making quick fences. 

9. A better way of conveying the water from the 
well to the field should be sought for to replace the ex- 
pensive, clumsy and leaky earthen banks, at present in 
use. 

10. Wind mills, machines driven by combined or 
alternative wind and bullocks, and machinery that can 
be yoked in turn to separate plant for water lifting, flour 
grinding, chaff-cutting and threshing must be invented 
and popularised. 

11. Another need is to teach people to grow more 
valuable crops on the wells. It is sheer waste of well- 
water to grow cheap stuff like wheat and barley that 



can be grown just as well on nahri or sailaba land. 
Wheat and barley have two other great disadvantages. 
They ripen when labour is most dear and half the crop 
} goes in wages ; they are also terribly liable to damage 
by hail. Well water must be used to grow as much of the 
really valuable crops like cotton, cane, pepper, garlic, 
onions, potatoes, vegetables, fruit, etc. as a proper system 
of rotation will allow, so that full value can be got 
for this form cf irrigation. 

The ambition of every zamindar should be to sow 
something and reap something every month so that 
he and his cattle and his well may never be idle and 
may never be overworked so that he has to hire labour 
or cattle. 


1. The average Barani harvested area in the Kharif 


V.— A better sys- 
tem of Barani Farm- 
ing. 


is about 380,000 acres and the 
average Kharaha over 250,000. 
The Eabi is not so bad. The har- 


vested area is about 210,000 acres and the Kharaha 
70,000 or about one quarter of the total sown and pro- 
bably largely represents the dofasli area where people 
are foolish enough to sow gram without ploughing in 
the old crop so that the old crop absorbs all the mois- 
ture before the new crop can develop roots. The waste 
in the Kharif, however, is appalling, nearly half the 
area sown is Kharaha and we all know that the Kharaha 
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recorded is entirely insufficient and we may be cer- 
tain that in reality quite half the Kharif is E^IiaTCibw- 

Besides, owing to the bad system of farming in 
this district, the average yield per acre is very low 
indeed, so that even on the harvested area the out-turn 
is very small. 

The first thing, therefore, wanted is better harani 
farming. Nearly all the Kharif is sown without plough- 
inu and without manure and is entirely speculative. 

2. The ambition of every zamindar is to sow every 
acre every harv’est and he has neither the cattle to 
plough, nor the manure to strengthen the soil, nor the 
labour to weed it. What we want is to persuade people 
that a small area properly ploughed, manured when 
required and sown with good seed, is far better than 
scattering indifferent seed over a far larger area than 
can be properly managed. 

3. We must also impress on those who want to 
sow dofadi gram that they must turn in the old crop 
with an iron plough before sowing the second crop. 
People must be taught that well ploughed land turned 
in with iron ploughs that leave no ‘ dntra ’ (unploughed 
ridge) and no roots and weeds, will retain the moisture 
far longer than land scratched with a desi hal and left 
■full of the weeds and roots of last crop to suck up the 

little moisture left in the soil. Finally people must 
be induced to harrow’ their land after rain so that they 
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may conserve the moisture and plough and sow at their 
leisure. 

The Kharif of 1925 was a patent demonstration to 
all who had eyes to see that good farming requires far less 
rain than bad farming. Wherever crops were sown in 
the well tilled chahi laud they yielded excellent crops 
with the same moisture as the Icharaha sown next door 
to it on badly tilled soil. 

4. Another great fault of the harani cultivator is 
that he does not bank his fields to keep the water in, 
nor make kiaris to keep the water from running down 
to the lowest part of the field. A vast difference in the 
Barani crops would result from kiari bandi and daula 
bandi. Where the sub-soil water is bitter this is even 
more necessary ; but it is necessary, everywhere, both to 
conserve moistm'e and prevent erosion. 

The remission of a small proportion of the 
Land Revenue for a few years for fields so banked 
and divided would certainly provide the necessary sti- 
mulus for a general campaign to be entirely successful. 
This is a big improvement which a little propaganda 
backed by a Government grant of remission could effect 
in a very few years. 

1. Pests, whether of rats or insects, must be dealt 

with and the District Board - is tack- 
VI. — Improved .. 

methodB of cul- ling them in the only, way possible. 

tivatiou. The .villagers are being persuaded to 
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sip;ii a printed application asking for tkeir .rats to. b& 
killed and promising to pay the cost. Local men arej 
being taught the work, and being supervised by expert; 
staff. 

The best method of killing rats is by the cyano- 
gas pump and this is very popular in G-urgaon. 

The rat-killing staff will teach the people about 
other pests while they are dealing with the rats, so that 
when the time comes they will be ready to adopt the 
proper methods. Local rat-killers are being trained for 
every zail. 

We must continue on these lines for all xjests.. 
The kutra moth is getting worse every year but can 
easily be got rid of bj’ “ light-traps”, and much is. 
already being done to cope wdth this pest, 

2. There is an increasing shortage of labour and 
for this reason machinery must be introduced. A 
splendid start has been made with the iron plough and 
Persian wheel, and drills, chaff-cutters, harrows, flour 
mills and other labour-saving devices must be popu- 
larised. 

3. Proper rotations must be worked out for all 
kinds of soils and green manuring must be taught. 

4. The popularisation and distribution . of good 
seed is a very big business and requires to be tackled 
continuously and vigorously. No sowing season should 
be allowed to pass without the most strenuous attempts- 
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^g^ow) increase our oat-fcurn from Ks. 45,88,000 to 
Us. 1,37,64,000 and only use up 160,000 extra acres. 

' At the same time instead of scratching 880,000 
■acres of barani land of which 560,000 is harvested and 
the balance of 320,000 wasted as hhdrdJbdi, we must 
only farm 480,000, and the money and time and labour 
we save from the other 400,000 acres must go to ■ the 
proper farming of the reduced area. Allowing about 
100,000 acres as hhdrdbd we shall get at least a 50 per 
•cent, increase of out-turn in the remaining 880,000 so 
that our crops from the reduced but better farmed area 
■will be as much as from the previous larger area and 
we leave 400,000 acres to spare. 160,000 of this is to be 
lused for trebling the well crops, and the balance of 240,000 
acres is free to turn into pasture as explained later. 

The gain is enormous — nearly a crore of rupees 
worth of well crops and a quarter of million acres to 
spare for pasture, timber, fuel, etc. 

This should be our policy and every effort should 
be directed to changing the system of farming from 
•extensive to intensive on the lines noted above. 

The improvement of cattle is one of the best ways 
of developing the district. To do this 
/,.• VIL— Develop- ^e must undertake the provision of 

' Hissar bulls,, elimination • of bad bulls, 

; 'steady grading up of cows and develop- 

ment of the dual purpose breed of Hissar cattle where 
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the cows shall be first class milkers and the males shall 
be first class bullocks. Government farms in the 
district to breed bulls and heifers and supervise our own 
breeding and pasture work are essential. 

'We must obtain sanction to our Bull Cess, which 
has been before Government for more than two years so 
that instead of 100 bulls a year we may buy 350, which 
has been worked out as the minimum number necessary 
to provide us with the right number of stud bulls. 

We must encourage people to lay down pasture 
end keep herds of stud-bred cattle and maintain fodder 
reserves. Encouragement is required in the shape of 
remission of Land Eevenue for this work combined with 
a system of premia for properly kept cattle and fodder 
reserves such as ricks and silos. 

In this connection it must be remembered that if 
we keep first class cattle we shall get far more milk 
and ghee and far better cattle to plough with or sell 
than by the present bad cattle, so that we shall not 
need so many animals as we have now and this will 
mean more grass and fodder for the cattle we do keep. 
Bad cattle eat as much as good cattle but giv'e a far 
smaller return to their owners. 

The District Board, the Agricultural Department 
and the Co-operative Department must encourage the 
purchase of heifers from Hissar. Cattle fairs must be 
and are being developed to improve the conditions of 
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marketing our spare cattle and to obtain income for our 
cattle work. Much more veterinary staff and many more 
hospitals are required for dealing with disease, epide- 
mics, castration and inspection of stock. 

Work ba.s progressed so far now that the castra- 
tion of bad balls is proceeding regularly with the free 
consent and assistance of the people and 600 Hissar 
bulls are located in the district. All that is wanted is 
the funds for the proper expansion of the work. 

We must ask Gro%erument for liberal grants for the 
purposes of cattle improvement. 

As a side show the improvement of horses, sheep 
and poultry should be taken in hand. 

Of first importance to a cattle breeding district 
is the eucom’agement of pasture and 

Till.— Develop- accumulation of fodder reserves, 

ment of pasture. whatever means ma}’' be found prac- 

ticable, to safeguard our stock in years 
of drought and this must be taken up very earnestly in 
this district, and people must be encouraged by 
remission of Land Revenue or by whatever other way 
is found best to accumulate reserves. 

When the afforestation of hills is proposed, the 
people say where shall our cattle graze '1 The answer 
is on the inferior barani land which under the proposed 
system of intensive cultivation will no longer be used for 
crops. Besides this we only want to take a portion of 
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the hills at a time. When that has been fairly success- 
fully treated will utilise it for grazing and afforest 
the rest unless meanwhile sufficient pasture has been 
procured in other ways. In that case we should reserve 
the hilh- permanently for timber and grass-cutting and 
allow no more grazing. 

Ail this spare land must be steadily turned into 
pasrure and forest. It will cost no great sum and will 
viold an enormous harvest of grasSj timber and char- 
coal, and tree loppings for fodder in years of scarcity. 
There will be no need to burn cow-dung. Ample fire- 
wood will bo available and there will be plenty for 
all needs and also a surplus to sell as timber or char- 
coal in Delhi. 

It must be remembered that our rainfall is suffi 
cient for trees and good grass to grow freely all over 
the district, and a rainfall insufficient for crops will 
dvc an excellent crop of hay, so that we can always 
rely on having a good harvest on our pasture land. 

A Lweat deal could be done, if at the same time 
that the consolidation of village holdings is done, all 
the inferior barani land were reconstituted as village 
and reserved for ever for pasture by a signed 
agreement to be included in the Eivaj-i-Am. In 
roany places there is little or no grazing ground left, 
a- the sh.airdlat has been divided or cultivated. 

Whore consolidation is carried out and the modern 

5 
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methods advocated in this note are brought into use, 
there will be plenty of land to spare to rededicate as 
village pasture. 

The habit of siloing the spare fodder crops and 
grass in the monsoon must also be introduced and deve- 
loped. 

If we could, with the help of a system of land • 
revenue remission and premia, introduce co-operative 
stock-rearing (horses and cattle), with fenced-in co-oper- 
ative paddocks of properly cultivated pasture along 
with fodder crops and fodder reserves sufficient for the ' 
societies’ stock, a great advance would have been made 
in solving the problem of cattle breeding and a great 
.contribution made to the development of the district. i 

The improvement of communications is a great ’ 

IX.-Coinmunica. necessity. Two railways, of dif- 
tions. ferent gauges, run down the two 

sides of the district and the centre is without railways 
at all. It will, probably for many years, be impossible 
to get a line across the district to connect these two 
railways, but it makes it all the more necessary to 
develop the roads. 

The Sohna-Eewari road is being taken over by 
G-overnment. We hope for immediate completion. In 
addition to this the Hassanpur-Punahana-Ferozepur, 
the Ferozepur-Jhirka-Tijara, the Eewari'Jhajjar, and the 
ISluh-Jatauli roads require metalling to complete the 
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most urgent needs of this district in this respect, A. 
complete programme has been drawn up but nothing can 

■be done •without funds. ^ ^ 

I need not sav anything about the various^ kinds 
of co-operative societies which are 
of manite v,,lae m every under- 
EocTCtri^s, taking connected with village life. 

''■York is spreading all over the district and the only 
nossible hitches are the shortage of staff and the shortage 
of capital in the Central Banks. Government can 
help -with both by increased grants and by taccavi and 
the'latter can also be helped by ourselves. There is 
nothing that cannot be done co-operatively from village 
hr-giene and public health through finance and market- 
ing\o cattle breeding and improved agriculture. Co- 
operation is the cement in the building of Development 
■. which holds everything together and makes it doubly 
effective. 

The Banks must increasingly be used for the issue 
of taccaii and every Central Bank and Union at tahsil 
or district headquarters must be allowed to open 
accounts at the Treasury or Sub-treasury for the pay- 
ment of all money due to Government and finally 
pensions must be payable through Co-operative banks. 

It is probable that the indebtedness of the worst and 
most neglected parte of the district can never be relieved 
in the end, by ordinary means, and some sort of assistance 
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will have to be rendered by Grovernment in the shape 
of a lump sum grant of money or a loan without interest 
or both of them together or else by some sort of scheme 
combining the principles of insolvency and courts of 
wards. At the last settlement but one proposals were 
put up to Grovernment but nothing came of them. . 

The district lost 20 per cent, of its population in 
the 20 years between 1901 and 1921. 

probable that it is recovering 
somewhat now, thanks to the most 
strenuous efforts in fighting the continually recurring 
epidemics, but even so, G-urgaon district can be extreme- 
ly unhealthy and many of its immediate neighbours do 
very little for medical relief and public health, so that 
we are very much exposed to epidemics and get little 
information and no help from over a great deal of the 
length of our border. 

We have opened 13 dispensaries in the last six 
years but many more are wanted and nearly all we have 
opened are in borrowed buildings and for none have we 
anything but borrowed quarters, so tbat a large build- 
ing programme is wanted. 

For public health the sanitation of the village must 
be improved and female and infant welfare work deve- 
loped not only in the towns but in the villages. These 
are partly a question of public effort and subscription 
and a very good beginning has been made in the 
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district;, but for hospitals, general and female, we hope 
for the help of G-overnment. 

Public Health work however will always be difidcult 
in the villages until the Rural Dispensaries are trans- 
ferred to the Public Health Department. Then the doctors 
will be Local Public Health Officers and be responsible 
for the epidemic work and the sanitation of the areas 
served by their dispensaries. In this way epidemics 
will be easily dealt with and the villages kept clean 
and healthy. 

The dispensary will remain, as it is now, a glorified 
first-aid station and the tahsil hospitals will be deve- 
loped as hospitals and operating centres for all the 


more serious cases. 


The secret of all success in the villages is pro- 
paganda and the campaign that 
XII. — ^Propaganda. ,■ /■ . ' 

. has been going on for the last six 

years has been wonderfully successful. 

Things undreamt of before, things supposed to be’, 
utterly opposed to every custom and sentiment, have ; 
come to pass easily and naturally, all owing to continu- 
ous and intensive propaganda. 


We now have two special schools to train workers for 
rural .uplift (1) The School pf Eimal , .Ecpnpiny...for 
TeachersVand' Village,-- (2) The School of 
Domestic Economy for Women. These are both explain- 
ed in their owii chapters. 
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The Village Guides have been appointed by the Dis- 
trict Board as an experimental measure and are rapidly 
making good but this is a work far beyond the resources 
of a bankrupt District Board and will require special 
assistance to finance it. Besides this, we have a vigorous- 
campaign of posters, pamphlets, poems, songs and all- 
manner of literature. Thousands of printed papers are- 
issued weekly and distributed at the courts and offices, 
and all over the district through every possible agency 
official and unofficial. The daily distribution in the- 
district court compound is between two and three 
hundred. Everyone is encouraged to write and all kinds 
of stuff is issued from Socratic dialogues to village; 
songs. {See A'ppendix JF.) 

The District G-azette, owned by the District Board, 
is published weekly and gives the fullest support to all 
, the work going on and provides both. .information and 
■ propaganda. One copy at least goes to every village 
in the district. Then the glee parties and wandering 
minstrels, who go from village to village, have been 
pressed into our service to sing our songs and recite 
our stuff. The Grurgaon Amateur Dramatic Club- 
provides a most popular form of entertainment 
in which propaganda scenes and uplift dramas are 
shown. 

The Palwal Show is our big annual propaganda, 
effort and it has a district -ploughing championship 
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■wMch has been going for six years now and is nnique in 
the whole of India, a cattle show, and horse show (this 
is run by the Eempnnt Department), besides a 

big agricultural and cattle-breeding and poultry exhi- 
bition. This year a large Health Section was added 
to illustrate the whole of our uplift campaign. Advan- 
tage is taken of the show for all manner of lectures, 
demonstrations, cinemas, shows, dramatic performances 
and entertainments aimed at popularising our methods 
of improving village life, {See Appendix I.) 

Competitions and demonstrations go on all the 
year round in the villages. Magic .lantern lectures 
are given every night all over the district, Sibout^^three 
thousand slides have been designed locally and made for 
us, mostly by the Public Health Department. Carts move 
round the villages loaded with implements, seeds, etc., 
for demonstration and everything that can be devised 
with the microscopic funds at our disposal is carried out 
to stir up the villages to reform their methods of living. 

This campaign requires adequate financial support 
from G-overnment so that it may be carried out without 
hindrance. At present for want of money and staS 
everything is very cramped and handicapped and vast 
opportunities of doing good are being continually lost. 

The District Board has two demonstration farms but 
naturally caunot put as much money into this work as is 
required. His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor promised 
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us a farm in January 1919, and ifc is expected to start 
this year. Rural education has not yet become the 
uplifting force in village life that it should be and 
immediate steps must be taken to bring it into line, so 
that attendance at school will not only drive the lad on 
to the land instead of, as at present, off it, but will 
stimulate him to put things right in his home and 
village. 

Literature must also be provided for the village 
boys and girls to exercise their newly won gift of 
reading on, so that they shall not lapse into illiteracy 
again. 

Tahsil shows are already being organised as far as 
money will permit and we shall have to go down to 
zail shows if we really mean business, but it all means 
money and the District Board cannot produce it. 

Evei'j department of Government engaged in village 
work must work hand in hand with 
^^11— Combined other, with the District Board, 

and the District authorities if we are 
ever going to achieve any really big results. Govern- 
ment has the money and the technical knowledge, the 
District Board and the local authorities have the local 
knowledge and experience and are in daily touch with 
the villagers and can command their good will. 

It is no use for any one Department or authority 
to set out by itself to uplift the villages. All must 
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worJi together. It is with this in mind that the 
great experiment of the Village Guides has been inaugu- 
rated. 

„ . We can help ourselves on all these 

XIV,— Self help. . , . 

points, %.e , ; — 

1. Building Village Bands by co-operation and 
by taceavi, etc. 

2. Proper use of canal water and proper cons- 
truction and maintenance of canal channels. 

3. Increase of well crops by ; — 

(а) Persian wheels. 

(б) Other economical water lifts. 

(c) Continuous use of existing wells in both 
harvests. 

(cZ) Sinking new wells. 

(e) Better methods of sinking wells. 

(f) Borings in sweet wells. 

{g) Experimenting in tube-wells. 

{h) Eedistribution of Land Revenue to en- 
courage well sinking. 

{i) Proper fencing of well land. 

{j) Better method of conveying water from 
the well to the field. 

{k) Growing more valuable kinds of well 
crops. 
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4. Decrease of speculative and badly cultiva- 

ted barani crops, and better farming of 
a smaller area. 

5. Banking and kiarehandi of fields. 

6. Killing rats and harmful insects. 

7. Iron ploughs, harrows, and other labour- 

saving devices. 

8. Proper rotation of crops. 

9. Green manuring. 

10. Use of good seed. 

11. Farming to suit the market, 

12. Consolidation of holdings. 

13. Stopping the burning of cattle-dung and 

encouraging the planting of fuel-trees on 
spare land. 

14. Pitting and covering of village refuse and 

manure. 

15. Fixing of sand-dunes. 

16. Improving cattle — 

(а) Elimination of bad bulls. 

(б) Development of ‘dual purpose ’ breed of 
Hissar cattle. 

(c) Buying Hissar bulls and heifers. 

(c^) Cattle fairs, competitions and shows of 
all kinds. 

(e) Co-operative cattle-breeding societies. 
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17. Improvement of horses, sheep and poultry.. 

18. Formation of fodder reserves. 

19. Laying down and fencing pastures. 

20. Growing timber and forests on the hills. 

21. Putting more capital in the Central Banks- 

and Unions. 

22. Mortgage and land-improvement banks 

and Co-operative Societies of all kinds. 

23. Establishment of urban and rural Health 

. Centres. 

24. Social uplift and proper attention to public- 

health and sanitation. 

Government can help with money, propaganda staff, 
2^7.— Government seed and advice, and can give 

enormous encouragement by — 

(а) Building Bands itself and assisting 
villages to build them also by co-opera- 
tion, cheap taccavi, etc. 

(б) Schemes of remission for (1) Afforesta- 
tion of hills (already partially in pro- 
gress), (2) Laying down of pasture, (3) 
Fodder reserves, (4) Good cattle, (5) 
Banking of fields. 

(c) Demonstration Plant for lift irrigation 
from canal. 

(d) Ample provision of well-borers and 
cheap rates for their use. 
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(e) Deep borings to discover sweet water 

strata in bitter areas. 

(f) Discovery of better metbods of well 
sinking. 

(g) Demonstration tube-wells. 

(7i) Cheaper taccavi for well-sinking and 
other forms of development. 

(i) Government cattle farms in the district, 

(J) Cattle breeding grants and concession 
rates for bulls and heifers and allow us 
to tax ourselves to raise money to buy 
bulls. 

{k) Adequate veterinary staff to deal with 
disease, epidemics, castration and ins- 
pection of stock, 

(l) Horse-breeding subsidy. 

(m) Development of communications. 

(n) Increase of co-operative staff to keep 
pace with the increasing demand for 
new Societies. 

(o) Establishment of mortgage and land 
improvement Banks. 

{p) Extension of Public Health work ; and 
reorganisation of rural medical relief 
to suit rural conditions. 

(q) Development of modern agriculture by 
opening Demonstration Farms and 
taking in hand intensive propaganda 









CHAPTER IV. 


FEMALE AMD IWFAWT WELFARE ARID 

UPLIFT. 

The degradation- of- womankind is the worst* ■■ 
feature of Gargaon village life. The female sex froin 
earliest childhood is brought up as an inferior class 
and from being treated for ages as inferior it has 
become inferior. This is the biggest problem we 
have to tackle. "Women are often treated as of less 
account than animals and the idea of educating them 
would appear absurd to a villager. 

The women besides doing all the household chores 
do, except for a few small pardah observing tribes, 
many of the farm chores as well. 

There can be no objection to this and indeed the 
only redeeming feature of village life is the field work 
done by women which takes them and their newly born 
children away from the filth of the village for a large 
part of the day. 

In addition to this however they grind the corn 
which should be done by cattle, and make dung-cakes 
which should be done by no one, as besides making the 
women and their children filthy and wasting valuable 
time it has utterly ruined the Indian farmer and is the 
main cause of the poverty of most villagers. 
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^ As a result o£ this unnecessary drudgery being 
■ forced on the women the children are utterly neglected 
/, and the women cannot make or mend clothes. The 
children grow up unwashed and filthy, their eyes are 
ruined, and they are as degraded as their parents. The 
filthy habits of the villagers make what should be the 
children’s playground a combination of dust-bin and 
latrine, so that the condition of the children is un- 
believably bad. 

At childbirth the women are put into the worst and 
dirtiest room in the house, their dressings are the 
filthiest rags and their attendant a member of the lowest 
caste in the village, generally old, often blind and always 
filthy. The result is much unnecessary disease, suffering 
and mortality, both among ' the women and their 
babies. 

Such is a brief and restrained description of things 
as they are. 

The remedy is as follows ; — 

The Gurgaon Health Association has adopted the 
following scheme of work and expansion. It may be 
treated in two parts. The first is the programme of 
village work and propaganda, the second the provision 
of facilities for training workers and teachers. 

The village work is to be undertaken by Lady 
Health. Yisitorsj -each of' -whom ..will - be .responsible for 
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visiting a group of two, three or more villages, > pay-ing 
one or more visits to each village in a week as circum- 
stances may require. At first the work will radiate out- 
wards from Gurgaon Sadar and already four villages near 
Gurgaon are receiving one or two visits each every week* 
It will be the Health Visitor’s duty to enquire for and 
visit in their homes newly born babies^and their mothers ^ 
and to advise the mothers on the feeding, clothing, and 
washing of their babies and themselves. She will also 
visit pregnant women and advise them on neces- 
sary precautions and preparations and the selection of a 
good dai, etc. This home visiting may be expected to 
take roughly about two hours. When the scheme is in 
full working order each ^illage will be expected to pro- 
vide some house or room as a Health Centre for the 
village and after the home visiting the Health Visitor 
will repair there and stay until o P. M. in winter or about 
midday in summer. She will advise such pregnant 
women as visit her, advise mothers on the care of babies, 
attend to minor ailments of women and children, etc. 
She will also give lectures to women on health topics, 
sanitation, etc., and lecture the village dcois and train 
them at some hour of the day. She must be prepared 
too, to attend labour cases if any dat needs her ad- 
vice. 

The pay of these Health Visitors ^as fixed by 
Government varies between Rs. 75 and 150 per metisem. 



They receive in addition free quarters and travelling- 
expenses, and adequate arrangements have been made 
for their residence and their travelling. 

A Health Visitor is already working in Gurgaon 
Civil Station and village, a second in the villages 
round and i, here are applications from groups of villages 
in several parts of the district with guarantees of all 
expenses. In addition to Home visits and work at the 
Centre, as described above, the headquarter visitor- 
trains the dais class (see below) and gives lectures on 
such subjects as Sanitation, Domestic Hygiene, Child 
Welfare, etc., both in the School of Domestic Economy 
and in villages in the district. There are Health 
Visitors also at Palwaland Rewari. 

All Health Visitors will be rcqnired some evenings 
a week to give magic lantern lectures in the surrounding 
villages on Child Welfare and to explain the advantage 
of Health Centres and thus induce more villages to join 
the Association. 

Wherever Health Centres are established dais 
classes for the dais of the villages round will be started. 
There they will not only learn midwifery but attend the 
health centre regularly and learn everything possible 
about the welfare and upbringing of children so that 
they will be of very great value to their villages. 
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At present the village dai is almost always a 
woman of the lowest caste in the village but we are 
making strenuous efforts to change this and persuade 
high caste women to undertake this important work. As 
in everything else we are steadily gaining ground and 
already several women have come forward to be trained 
and the only difficulty now is where to get them trained. 

The Health Visitors will be appointed by the 
Health Association but the latter will only send its 
visitors to such villages as decide to contribute to the 
support of the Association. Thus as each group of three 
or more villages joins up a new Health Visitor will be 
engaged and so the work will spread. If a village wishes 
to have more frequent visits it will be expected to give 
larger contributions. A small village will only have 
one visit a week, a large one may be willing to contri- 
bute for two. The number of visits will be 
refnilatedby the Executive Committee of the Health 
Association. 

As there is great diflBculty in obtaining experienced 
Health Visitors, particularly from our own people, the 
Association proposes to offer two stipends a year 
at Lahore in order to get Health Visitors for 
future use, if possible from among the women of 
this district. It is expected that the work will expand 
at such a rate as to require least two extra visitors each 
year. As the period of training is 21 years this allows 
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normal expansion fco begin 2| years from now, i.e. in 
1929. Until then we must obtain our workers in the 
open market. 

2. In order to spread the elementary principles of 
health and hygiene in as many villages as possible and 
to uplift the people with the greatest possible speed, .it is 
necessary to concentrate on improving the ideas of the 
women on these subjects rather than of the men. The 
women will pass the ideas on naturally to their children 
and will spread them far more than men, as they are 
personally and vitally interested in them. The system of 
Health Visitors for groups of villages, as outlined above 
will eventually provide the means of uplifting these 
women but progress here is limited both by the length of 
time necessary to train Health Visitors and the amount 
of money we can raise for this very expensive work. In 
order not to waste the time until they are ready and in 
order to spread enlightenment over the largest area possi- 
ble it is advisable to begin educating the women on non- 
technical health subjects such as the necessity of clean- 
liness of body, clothes and surroundings — and so to pre- 
pare the ground for the more advanced teaching of the 
health visitors. The School of Domestic Economy has been 
established to train women to accomplish this pioneer 
and preliminary work. In its own sphere it does the work 
which the School of Rural Economics does for the men. 
It takes female teachers and candidates for a six months 
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course, trains them in cooking, sewing and knitting 
cutting out and making clotbes, mending, laundry, toy 
making. First Aid, Health Work, Epidemics, Sanitation, 
Hygiene, Infant Welfare, singing, playing games, co- 
operation, the use of the Magic Lantern, the art of 
lecturing, etc., etc. Adequate stipends are paid during 
the course and the women live in the safety and security 
of the walled enclosure within which the school is 
situated. 

.When they pass out the pupils will go to 
schools as teachers and will be expected to pass on 
their new ideas to their students and in the village. 
As the first course was experimental we could only 
collect 17 pupils and of them only 6 afterwards consented 
to teach in boys schools. For the second course, however 
we have more than double the number of pupils and 
every one is prepared to go to a hoys school after the 
training. Most of them are relations of teachers and 
were recruited for the purpose of teaching the girls who 
are crowding into the boys schools. 

Besides the permanent staff of the school assistance 
will be given by the Civil Surgeon and Female Sub- 
Assistant Surgeon for First Aid, by the Health Officer and 
Health Visitor for Sanitation, Health Work, Epidemics, 
Hygiene, and Infant Welfare, and by the Co-operative 
staff for Go-operation. The pupils attend the Health 
Centre regularly to learn the care of children, etc., etc. 






CHAPTER V. 


THE SCHOOL OF DOJVaESTIC ECOWOiVSY 

A PAPER WRITTEN BY MrS. BRATNE FOE AN EDU- 
CATIONAL Conference at G-urgaon in May 1927. 

In the pamphlet called the “ Gurgaon District 
Female and Infant Welfare and Uplift” you may have 
seen some account of the origin of the School of Domes- 
tic Economy. My husband and I have for many years 
been visiting the villages and seeing the people in their 
homes and I. have in addition inspected many thousands 
of babies. Nothing has impressed us more than the 
appalling squalor and degradation of Gurgaon domes- 
tic life. The women are little better than animals, 
their life is nothing but drudgery, drudgery in many 
cases unnecessary, and in many cases degrading. The 
amount of unnecessary suffering that is endured by the 
women in our villages would break the hearts of the 
men. They have to watch child after child ail and 
die, and tliey have neither the time nor the know- 
ledge to help them. Their children are utterly 
neglected. In fact they are not brought up at 
all. They drag themselves up on the village muck 
heaps. The girls never so to school and are considered 
unfit for the school and the idea of educating them 
would have in this district, a year or two ago, been 
regarded as stupid and ridiculous. Some of the boys go 
to school but they learn neither to respect their 
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sisters nor their mothers and they learn nothing to make 
them attempt to improve their homes. 

As a matter of fact neither among human beings 
nor animals is the male regarded as responsible for 
the home. It is the female who makes and keeps the 
home but for some reason known only to the people of - 
the Gurgaon district or to educational experts it has 
hitherto been considered unnecessary to train, educate 
or discipline the female of the human species. 

I can only imagine that the excuse for this astound- 
ing state of affairs has hitherto been that the customs 
of the country and the state of civilisation forbade the 
education of girls. Had those who said this studied the 
people in their homes and not in office files they would 
never have made this excuse. 

The people are thirsting for the uplift of their 
womenfolk and only required a little awakening to take 
steps to satisfy their thirst— clear proof of this can be 
seen in our own schools where over a thousand girls 
have come crowding into the boys’ schools in eighteen 
months although they know that for some years to come 
we shall have great difficulty iu teaching them anything 
except what the boys are taught. The two biggest 
girls classes are in Musulman Rajput villages whose 
inhabitants would have died rather than send their 
girls to a boys’ school had it really been contrary to 
their religion or caste. 
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To remedy the appalling error of our present system 
and to begin the work of training the women to fit them 
for their future life as wives and mothers the School of 
Domestic Economy has been evolved. Its main function 
is to train teachers for the boys^ schools but it also caters 
for the few girls' schools vp'e have. 

The Domestic School is really a finishing school ter 
teach some of the things that a girl should know to 
make her home, husband and children comfortable. At 
present the education of girls is so deficient that it 
teaches them few of the things that are useful in the 
home, such as cooking, washing, ironing, sewing, knit- 
ting, the care of children, first-aid, etc. How is the 
mother to know how to discipline her family if she has 
not learnt it herself and been taught how to teach it^ 
This generation will never be as good as the next when 
the baby, from the day it is born, has been trained, first 
of all to get three or four-hourly feeds, then, as he or she 
toddles around, to come in and eat clean food at the time 
appointed by the mother, and to he washed before each 
meal, and bathed at the right time every day. If the 
child gets sore eyes its mother will at once know the 
best remedy ; if it gets some illness she will know at 
once whether it is a serious one or not and take it to 
the doctor, if necessary. As the girl gets older she will 
go to school with her brother and learn more discipline, 
to sit still, to do lessons and to take proper exercise, to 
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tnake her grow straight and strong. Then she in her 
turn will he taught many useful things for the home. 

A clean, orderly disciplined home is a happy home. 
What man or woman can be happy when the 
children are ailing, dirty, fretful and disobedient 1 
What home can be happy when the children are 
quarrelsome and come in and demand food at all 
times of the day, and how can children thrive when 
their stomachs are filled before the last meal has been 
digested! They get indigestion; they don’t know 
what is wrong and cry, and their ignorant mothers give 
them more food and that only makes matters worse. 
How can the home be happy when the man comes home 
at night tired after a long day’s work and finds his wife 
also tired and cross, as the children have been fretful 
and ill and she not able to do the cooking and washing, 
etc., because they would cry for her and are crying still 
and dirty and the house is full of flies, dirt and very 
uncomfortable ; the disobedient and undisciplined child- 
ren are refusing to go to bed when they are told to, and 
to stop talking or shouting when they are told, and are 
doing everything that they are forbidden to and turn- 
ino- the home into a bear-garden. How much happier 
the home would be if the mother knew how to keep 
it clean and the children happy and healthy and 
orderly. The man would come home tired to fin 
a nicely cooked meal waiting for him, the children play- 
ing happily among the flowers they had helped to grow, 
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the wife cheerful and contented, everything fresh and 
clean and both will then take pride in .the comfort of 
the home and their fine strong children that are grow- 
ing up obedient and intelligent and useful both in the 
home and the village. 

The man must also learn to improve his crops 
and his village so that instead of being in debt he 
is putting by in the bank for the education, marriages 
or even the sickness of his children. How many lives 
might be saved if the sick children were brought into 
hospital before they were too ill — too ill to live — 
and if the father had cash in the bank he could afford 
to pay something to the Hospitals, Health Visitors 
or any other useful association or institution. The 
children could go out in their playtime and learn farm- 
ing from their father and collect firewood. The girls 
would make rag-toys and dresses for their dolls and the 
boys would make wooden ones too. The father would 
ha\e to lend his bullocks occasionally for grinding the 
corn but the mother would make, and take pride in 
making, all the clothes and perhaps they could save up 
for a sewing machine, if her parents had not given her 
one instead of spending so much on jewellery at her 
marriage. One of my own best wedding presents was a 
sewing machine, which still clothes me and niy children. 

Simple remedies she would . always have in the 
house and as she had passed in First-Aid she would 
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know how to bind up cuts and scratches so that they 
quickly healed. Quinine would be bought and given 
regularly so that with the help of mosquito nets and no 
dirty water lying near the house, none of them would 
get malaria. These are a few of the things that I am 
trying to have taught in the Domestic School and I 
want all the men to help their wi\ es and daughters to 
get as much education as they can. Then they will 
gradually learn to have happy and healthy homes. 

To show the present state of affairs in the matter 
of female education aud how necessary this school is, 
I may say that a senior educational expert told us 
that we taught little or nothing that concerned the 
female side of the official education curriculum. If this 
is correct it just shows what a lot has to be done to 
brinsc education into line with the real life and needs 
of the country and it explains the terrible failure of otxr 
efforts hitherto. 

The hope of rural India is the girls. Give them 
a fair chance and you will turn the village into a 
paradise. 



CHAPTER VI. 


THE PRESENT POSITION IN FEMALE 
UPLIFT WORK. 

1. Scliool of Bomesiic Economy is ix&raing women 
to teach the girls in the boys’ schools. 

Subjects taught : — 
sewing, 
knitting, 

cutting out and making of clothes, 

w'ashing and ironing, 

cooking, 

hygiene, 

sanitation, 

epidemiology, 

first-aid, 

infant welfare, 

co-operation etc., etc. 

One class of 17 has just finished the prescribed 
•course, and five of them have already been posted to 
boys* schools, In addition to these two other mistresses 
-aie working already in mixed schools. 

The new class was started on June 15th — 28 students 
were enrolled and all of them are willing to work 
afterwards in boys* schools. More are still coming in. 

Owing to the impossibility of finding literate women 
to train, illiterate women are also being taken and the 
present class is composed of about one-third literates 
iind two-thirds illiterateSi The illiterates will have to stay 
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longer so as to learn reading, writing, etc., as well as the 
proper school course. 

The first course was experimental and women could 
with difficulty be got together and therefore, no condi- 
tions could be imposed. 

The demand is so great this time, incidentally pro- 
ving the value and popularity of the training imparted, 
that we can select mainly those willing to teach after- 
wards in boys’ schools. 

The object of this school is to train teachers to 
teach everything that a village woman should know. 

2. District Health Association, with affiliated bran- 
ches at Palwal and Eewari employing 3 Health Visitors, 
and 3 Health Visitors at Gurgaon. 

Dais classes at Palwal, Eewari and Gurgaon. The 
village dais from villages round headquarters are also 
taught. Arrangements are being made to train high caste 
women as village dais and replace the dirt}' untouchables 
for this important and honourable work. 

Health Centres at Headquarters and in many villages 
round. 

Baby Shows are held all over the district as oppor- 
tunity offers and Mrs. Brayne conducts Infant Welfare 
and Health Exhibition tonrs when possible. 

3. Education — At present one thousand five 
hundred and thirty-four girls are studying at 160 boys’ 
schools. 7 female teachers (5 Domestic School trained) are 
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working in these schools. Sis darzis have been employed 
to teach sewing, etc., nntil Domestic School trained 
women are available, hlore darzis will be employed as 
the}’ can be arranged. 

Seven hnndred and eighty-four girls at 23 girls' 
schools (5 Domestic School trained teachers). Of these 
schools 9 are in towns and 14 are run by District Board 
in hie villages. 

w o 

Adult female evening classes are being organised by 
those female teachers who are posted at boys’ schools. 

4. Women's Institute at District Eeadqtiarters . — 
This manages the ladies’ garden and organises games, 
lectures and magic lantern shows for the women; is 
teaching English and arranging to teach Lawn Tennis. 
First-aid class has also begun. It is also organising 
children’s games on three afternoons a week in the 
District Board gardens for the children of officials, 
pleaders, etc., visiting the gardens. 

There is also a mixed tennis club for the gentry and 
their wives, organised by Mrs. Brayne. 

0 . Medical . — Female medical mission hospitals at 
Pahva! and Kewari and District Board Female dispen- 
sary at District Headquarters. 

6. Co-o'peraiion . — Efforts are being made to start 
thrift societies among women. 

7. General , — The women are giving up the grinding 
of flour and clamouring for bullock-driven flourmills, not 
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■out of idleness but to enable them to attend to their 
•children and other house work. 

The making of dung-cakes is also rapidly being 
abandoned. 

A very inten.sive propaganda is going on all over 
the district for the uplift of women, who are in this dis- 
'trict in an indescribable state of squalor, ignorance and 
degradation. 

The campaign is conducted by Magic Lantern 
lectures, songs, dramas, pamphlets, posters and in all the 
-numerous ways devised and developed by the Gurgaon 
■Rural Community Council, 

There is a very great demand indeed for female 
uplift work of all kinds, and the work could be infinitely 
extended if there was any staff and funds to do it. 

The Avork is at present largely done by ladies such 
■as Mrs. Brayne and Mrs. Bassett with plenty of other 
duties to perform and by male officials who really have 
not the time to spare and who are under great handicaps 
interfering in the detail of this sort of business. 

It is essentially a work for ladies and the organisa- 
tion should be in the hands of specially appointed ladies. 
Not that the ladies now working are tired of it — far from 
•it — they will gladly continue to do their share — ^but the 
work could and should expand enormously, but without 
•special staff and funds it must stay where it is, as every- 
one is already overworking themselves to help, and can 
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do no more. We have to let go any amouut of opportu- 
nities simply for absence of time to exploit them and 
much of the working is suffering seriously from lack 
of attention. 

A lady is required who can co-ordinate and supervise 
the whole of the work whether it is educational, co-opera- 
tive, social, public health or whatever special department 
is concerned. 

The appointment will be experimental _but the work 
is far from being so. The work has been started and 
is succeeding beyond our wildest dreams. It shows that 
the time is ripe for bringing the womenfolk of this 
district up to the level of their sisters in more enlightened 
communities. The women are ready and anxious to be 
lifted from their present position of degradation and 
.-slavery, and the men are by no means unwilling and in 
many cases anxious to see them up-liftei. There is no 
doubt whatever therefore that Gurgaon will be able to 
show a brilliant success and that the movement will 
spread in all directions from Gurgaon. 


•Y 

4 




CHAPTER VII. 


ORGANISATION. 

The experience of several years has shown that the 
following are the best methods of propaganda : — 

(1) Singing parties — — an existing village 
institution enlisted and developed to help us. They 
sing their own as well as our songs. 

(2) Magic lanterns showing locally designed slides. 
We have sets of locally designed slides on every subject 
of village interest and the complete set is about 200 and 
takes many hours to explain. They are divided into 
many lectures and we have already more than 3,000 
slides in use in the villages. New slides are always being 
designed and the series will never be complete. 

(3) Printed pamphlets, posters, pictures, songs, 
poems, leaflets, dialogues, etc., etc. (See Appendix IV.) 

(4) The District Gazette published weekly contain- 
ino’ information and articles on all subjects of local in- 
terest. 

(5) Competitions, demonstrations, exhibitions and 
shows. 

(6) Uplift drama whereby the evils of village life 
are exposed, sometimes by “ sob-stuff” but usually by 
'* broad farce.” 

These are however, all dry, bones without the personal 
touch, and the Deputy Commissioner and his assistants 
have to work early and late to keep the campaign going. 
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touring from village to village, seeing that instructions 
are carried out, giving magic lantern lectures, organising 
and attending shows, exhibitions, competitions, demon- 
strations and meetings, making speeches, seeing to the 
making and issuing of slides, writing and supervising 
the writing of propaganda literature, encouraging, 
[pushing, advising, etc., etc. 

The agency at present is extremely weak. Each 
tahsii had a Naib-Tahsildar for plague work but 
they have now been removed. While they were on duty 
things were more easy but it is diflScult to see how the 
existing revenue staff can cope adequately with the 
extra work particularly as it is not yet oflScially recog- 
nised as a legitimate part of the duties of a Revenue 
official. 

There are in addition the first batch of Rural 
School trained teachers numbering 28 and eleven 
Village Guides. {See Chapter II.) 

The next batch of 80 will soon be out but it is 
difficult to see where the money will come from either 
to pay those of them who are selected as Village Guides, 
or to go on training these most necessary aids to our 
'campaign. 

The organisation to' be aimed is somewhat as 
follows: — 

(a) an adequate headquarter staff to carry out the 
enormous amount of work to be done there. 
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We, so far, have alL^'T0i*'g^nt^ihg'^S6(if^ 
on Es. 250 per mensem and he requires an 
adequate office establishment, but how to pay / 
for all this is the problem. 


(6) Eural School trained teachers in every School. 

(c) Village Guides in every grouj) of villages — 65 

in all for the district. As soon as these are 
complete thej must be duplicated as there is 
such a vast amount of work to be done that at 
least 160 are required for the whole district, if 
we reall}^ want to cope W'ith the work properly, 

(d) One man per tehsil directing the Guides and 
Scouts of the tehsil- 


(e) One Director for the district constantly on 
tour to keep everything and everyone up to 
the mark, both for Boy Scout work and for 
Village Guides. 

(ft Six extra Naib-Tehsildars — one for each of 
the six tehsils. 

(ff) Domestic School trained female teachers in 
all the Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and as many 
as possible more doing propaganda work from 
village to village. 

(h) One Lady Superintendent for the female^iSobf 

the work with adequate office aildN^touriiig^c^J^ , 

organisation. " 

BVCL i 
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{d) and (/) might be combined when Naib-Tehsil- 
dars can be selected from Eural School trained men, but 
at present these are not eligible. 

My idea is that Scoufcing and Uplift can and 
should be combined and the supervising staff and the 
Village G-uides should all be highly trained Scouts. In this 
way the unity of the whole scheme will be maintained. 
We shall ha^e the youth of the district on our side and 
we shall give scouting a real definite task to perform. 

Enquiries are now being made into the possibility 
of using wireless for our work but although it sounds 
most promising it is too early to say if we shall be 
able to establish “ broadcasting in” this district for rural 
development work. 

The main difficulty about all our work is, of course, 
financial. With funds we could get everything we 
wanted but at present the whole work stands in 
immediate danger of being closed down for want of 
money. Appendix III gives some idea of what we have 
actually succeeded in accomplishing. 



CHAPTER Vm 


A DREAEVi!. 

I was riding through the Rewari Tehsil on a warm 
afternoon in the early spring, and, coming to a shady 
tree, I sat down to rest myself for a bit and listen to 
the lovely swish of the breeze through the branches 
of the tamarind trees. I must have slept for a few 
minutes, but w’as brought to my senses by a party of 
men, obviously zamindars, but well-dressed, well-fed, 
cheerful and prosperous. Their clothes were of village 
made cloth but obviously made with skill and taste 
and scrupulously clean. One of them seemed to be 
a lambardar, and to my surprise, he gave me a boy 
scout salute, and presented a gold mohur as a 'tiazar, 
I smiled at the salute which he noticed, and said : 

“We are all boy scouts now-a-days, you knowj we find 
it such a splendid training, making us fit and healthy, 
always ready to help, and jolly keen on games.” 

“ What games ? ” I asked. 

“ Our national village games, of course ; what else 
do you think 1 ” he replied. 

“ When do you play ? ” I said. 

“ Why, on the weekly holiday, of course.” 

I stared at him with the surprise. 

“'Babuji, you must have come from the towns ; 
you don’t seem to know much about us,” he continued. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 


A DREAtVS. 

I was riding through, the Rewari Tehsil on a warm 
afternoon in the early spring, and, coming to a shady 
tree, I sat down to rest myself for a hit and listen to 
the lovely swish of the breeze through the branches 
of the tamarind trees. I must have slept for a few 
minutes, but was brought to my senses by a party of 
men, obviously zamindars, but well-dressed, well-fed, 
cheerful and prosperous. Their clothes were of village 
made cloth but obviously made with skill and taste 
and scrupulously clean. One of them seemed to be 
a lambardar, and to my surprise, he gave me a boy 
scout salute, and presented a gold 'itiolvu/r as a 'tiazdv* 
I smiled at the salute which he noticed, and said : 

“We are all boy scouts now-a-days, you know 5 we fio-d 
it such a splendid training, making us fit and healthy, 
always ready to help, and jolly keen on games. ^ 

“ What games 1 ” I asked. 

“ Our national village games, of course ; what else 
do you think 1 ” he replied. 

“ When do you play 1 ’’ I said. 

“ Why, on the weekly holiday, of course.^^ 

I stared at him with the surprise. 

“-Babuji, you must have come from the towns ; 
you don’t seem to know much about us,” he continued. 
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“ I am afraid, I don’t ; tell me all about it I 
said, rubbing my eyes and feeling rather bewildered. 

“ Well said he, it is an old story now. Many 
years ago we got a Weekly Holiday Act passed, and 
on that day no man may open his shop or work his 
cattle or his well. At first the old grey beards resented 
this very much, but we realised long ago that, working- 
six days a week, we can do much more work than we 
could do in a seven day week. Our cattle are fresher 
too and live longer, we ourselves are fresher — mind 
and body — and a man’s hair is not white at 40, as it 
used to be. We have a good wash on Saturday, and on 
Sunday morning, after tidying up the village we put 
on our best clothes or play our good old games for the 
I'est oi the day — our young men play them, or have a 
ploughing match, and in the evening we sometimes 
have a lecture or a magic lantern.” 

“ Wonderful,” I said ; “ what a jolly life you seem 
to lead ; I should like to see your village.” 

“ Come along,” they said, and we all walked 
towards the village along a beautiful straight road 
shaded with tamarind trees. In the distance, showing 
above the trees, the top of a large white building 
gleamed from the village. 

“ I suppose that is the Sahukar’s house,” I said, 
“What is that 1 ” The young lambardar asked. But 
the oldest man in the party interrupted. ” Oh, yes. 
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I know, I heard from my father. It seems in the old 
days they had a queer sj'stem by which one man lent 
money to all the farmers at an enormous rate of 
interest. He lived in a big house and grew fat and 
wealthy, and the farmers were nothing more than his 
slaves. All that disappeared long ago. That big white 
building is the village hall built with the profits of 
our village bank. The school and the library are there, 
and we hold our meetings there.” 

As we walked along to the village, I noticed the 
fields were very well fenced and very large. I asked 
how they managed that. 

“That was quite simple,” they said/* in my grand- 
father’s time they consolidated their holdings, and it is 
done now at every settlement, as a matter of course, to 
eliminate fragmentation caused by inheritance, etc.” 

The crops were magnificent, and they noticed my 
surprise at the lovely wheat and barley and all manner 
of market produce that was growing. 

“ We all bu}' our seed through the bank,” they 
said, ‘'from the Agricultural Department, and with the 
seed come any particular instructions the department 
has for cultivating it.” 

At that moment I heard the noise of an aeroplane, 
and I looked up and strained my eyes in every direction 
as an aeroplane in the Eewari Tehsil was a new thing 
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for me. The villagers did not seem in the least 
interested. The lambardar said to a small hoj — 

“ Eun and fetch the bag, chTiokra.^^ 

Aw&j he ran. He came back in a few minutes 
v^ith a bag made of ordinary village cloth, but of a 
very bright colour. The lambardar opened it and 
pulled out a lot of leaflets. 

“ What is all that I asked. 

“ Oh, that is only the Weekly Bulletin,” and he 
proceeded to run through the leaflets, and then sent the 
boy to pin’ them up in the village hall. 

” What is in the leaflets ?” I asked. 

“Nothing much this week.” He said. “They tell 
us we must look for a new kind of worm in the carrots, 
.aud send them specimens if we can find it; they say the 
field-rat poisoner will be here on Friday, and anyone 
•complaining of rats must be ready to help with the 
•cyanogas pump ; they also advise us to try a new kind 
of harrow which has just been invented, and they give 
the name of the shop in Eewari (and the price) where 
it can be had. Oh, here’s a good bit of news he 
continued, as he glauced at the last leaflet. “We are 
thanked b}’’ the Health Department for being the 
•quickest village in the district to get our plague inocu- 
lation done. Well, we did try hard. Our boy scouts 
lined up every living person — man, woman and child — 



and the whole 500 of us were inoculated in an hour and 
a half. Pretty good, eh !” 

By this time we had reached the village, and I at 
once detected something radically different from my idea 
of a village. There was no smell, no filth, no dust, no 
rubbish, no dung cakes, no manure-heaps. 

I said, “ What have you done with the dear old 
village smells, and the dung-cakes and e'verything T 

But no one seemed to understand me, and I had to 
explain. Then they told me that everyone keeps his 
cattle on his farm now-a-days, where he has his manure 
pit, and a large number of the farmers live on their farms. 

“We don’t huddle together in crowded villages like 
our ancestors used to. The village streets have long 
since been paved out of the profits of our banks, latrines 
were built and water-taps were put up to be fed from 
the tank at the top of the village. The tank is filled by 
the little engine which you can see working over there. 
The engine that pumps the water can also be hitched to 
a flour-mill, and there are no hand-mills anywhere in 
the village. 

“ As for the dung-cakes, we long ago recognised 
that the land was entitled to the manure of the cattle, 
so we had to design grates which would burn wood 
and charcoal for cooking our food, and we grow a lot 
of timber in the village now for firewood.” 
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The houses were all of masonry and had sufficient 
light and ventilation, although the}’^ were cunningly 
built to avoid the groat heat of summer. 

The village school was a jolly place. How clean, 
and cheerful and intelligent were the children, and how 
keen on their lessons and games. The lessons seemed 
always to be drawing their attention to the fields, and 
crops and things that were verj^ useful to these farmers’ 
sons, instead of telling them that Loudon was on the 
Thames and Jupiter has five moons. The shelves were 
covered with all sorts of models of insects that helped 
or harmed the crops, and there were samples of the 
various kinds of wheat and other crops. 

As we left the school, the master told the boys to be 
sure to tell their parents that that day was the day of the 
week when the doctor came to the hall, and he would 
be there from two to four in the afternoon. Bad cases, 
they told me, had to be moved to the zail central in- 
patients’ ward three miles away ; but they were a 
healthy village and did not often have to take people 
there. I saw no swollen spleens ; and they said malaria 
hadn’t a chance as the boy scouts dealt with all the 
breeding-place of mosquitoes so capably that they very 
rarely had a case of fever, and as fever and dirt were the 
foundation of nearly ever}’’ disease, they were singu- 
larly healthy now-a-days, and certainly the children I 
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saw were very bonny, with cleaner eyes than I had ever 
seen in a village. 

There was a public garden quite near the village 
where little girls and boys were romping and playing 
and making a glorious noise. Women and elderly men 
were sitting about watching, the women knitting or 
sewing and the men reading or smoking, 

I then noticed that dotted about among the fields 
were substantially built houses and farm-yards. We 
went over to one, and found it was as comfortably built 
a farm as you could see anywhere in the world. In a 
round shed two bullocks were working a most beautifully 
designed little mill. At the moment ic was cutting 
chaff, but we saw that it could be harnessed to a Per- 
sian Wheel, or a flour mill, or a thrashing machine or a 
winnower, by simply turning a lever. 

The cattle were magnificent, and they were all 
branded and in lovely condition. The lambardar told me 
that nothing but pedigree cattle were allowed to graze on 
the village sJiamilat pasture, and I found that the village 
sliamilat pasture they referred to was a carefully-fenced 
area of the best grass, which was evidently looked after 
as rnoroughly as crops. There were several hay-stacks, 
which were evidently the produce of last monsoon. The 
area was divided most carefully by small dolas, or banks, 
accoraing to the various levels of the land, so that the 
ram water could not run away and collect in the lower 
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portions of the pasture, but had to soak into the ground 
where it fell. There was a magnificent herd of Hissar 
cattle grazing at the time but no buffaloes ; and one of 
the elderly men explained that the buffaloes had been 
extinct for about 50 years. “Our fathers,” he said “found 
that, by careful selection and breeding, they could 
get just as much milk from the Hissar cow as from the 
buffalo and the off-spring of the Hissar cow was much 
more useful and much more valuable. They ceased to 
breed buffaloes, and the animal is now extinct.” 

“ Don’t you have a lot of litigation I” I asked, 
“ now that you are so prosperous I” 

“ We did at one time,” he said, “ but we persuaded 
the Council to pass a new Oaths Act, compelling^ 
everyone to swear, either upon his son’s head or upon 
the sacred book of his religion. This reduced false 
evidence to such an extent that three-fourths of our 
litigation stopped, and we don’t have much to do with 
the law courts now-a-days.’’ 

We had a look at the library in the village hall, 
and we found not only that everything was written 
in Roman characters, but also found a complete set of' 
the sacred books of the religions of the people in the 
village, written in the simplest Urdu, also in Roman 
characters. 

My hosts enjoyed my surprise at this, and seemed 
-to be very proud of what I had discovered. 
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“ The change to Komam characters was a terrible 
straggle,” they said, “ and it has not been finished long. 
What with aeroplanes, and wireless and so on scattering 
information throughout the world, we found that we 
were so cut off from the world and the world was so cut off 
from ns, as long as we used a different and difficult script 
for our books and papers, that after many straggles, and 
much opposition and many regrets and heartburnings, 
we decided to abandon our various scripts and use the 
Roman, which was more or less universal elsewhere by 
the time we adopted it. It has opened to us the whole 
of the literature of the world, and has opened the whole- 
of our literature to the world besides enabling us to- 
communicate with all parts of the world. We now read 
their newspapers, and learn what they have to tell us. 

“ At the same time, we found that our young men 
were abandoning the religions of their fathers, as they 
said they could not understand the books in which they 
were written, and their religious teachers and advisers 
did not seem to understand them either. So we had a- 
great struggle, much like the struggle in Europe when 
the Bible was translated, and we translated all our 
sacred books into the common language of the people^ 
The result is that we find that the people take much 
j more interest in their religion. Many customs and 
1 ceremonies have been abandoned, but there is much 
more real religion about among the people than there 
was in the old days. 
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What made me gasp with surprise at the Hall 
•vvas seeiug women studying the notices and reading 
the books in the library in the most unconcerned 
manner possible. They made no attempt to shrink 
away or hide their faces when we came in and they were 
•evidently interested in what they were reading. Some 
were knitting at the same time. There was a small 
class of little girls learning needle work under the 
tuition of what looked like an elder sister. None of 
the children' — neither girls or boys — had any sort of silver 
ornaments on and the grown-up women only had at most 
‘One simple ring or bracelet each. 

“ Hazur, Hazur, it is getting very late. Haven’t 
we to go to our camp f ” 

I awoke with a start, got up and rubbed my eyes. 

What has happened 1 ” I asked, “ These fields 
«ire hardly a bigha each in size, half that field is eaten 
by rats ; what is that charsa working there ? The ears 
of corn are hardly two inches long, and, my goodness, 
what rotten cattle.” 

“ Well,” said the white-haired lambardar who was 
standing by my side, “ I am 40 years old, and these 
things have always been as I see them now. What 
complaint has your honour got to make 1 ” 

“ None,” I said, “ but I think I must have seen 
.a vision of what your village may be like in the days of 






CHAPTER IX. 


PAPER READ AT LAHORE EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE, DECEMBER 1926. 

I want to say a little to-daj about the result of six 
years’ continuous and intensive study of village life in 
one of the most ignorant, backward and poverty 
stricken districts in the Punjab, and the methods being 
employed to deal with the evils discovered during the 
course of this study. 

I will start with a brief description of the place 
and the people and the conditions in which they live. 

As for the observer — ^he is by early environment 
and up-bringing in complete sympathy with the villager. 
He was brought up in a small village eight miles from a 
town, seven miles from a Eailway Station and ave miles 
from a telegraph office. We used the village carrier 
for our shopping. We got our water from a pump in the 
backyard and there is no domestic fatigue indoors or 
out-of-doors that I have not done continuously, not for 
fun but to keep the home fires burning. So I ought to 
know where the shoe pinches in village life. 

As for the country with which we deal, it is 
extremely varied. The sand and climate of Rewari 
resemble Rajputana and there the persistent Ahir makes 
a living where most tribes would starve. We have hills, 
bare stony hills denuded of forest which shout aloud for 
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afiforestation and are now only a menace to the people 
living below them, there is the marsh area of hTuh 
rapidly becoming depopulated by disease and neglect, 
the small canal area of Palwal in the south-east with 
its stolid Jats and their filthy villages, and the tTumna 
Kadir also rapidly becoming depopulated. The north 
and east of the district are inhabited by mixed tribes of 
Eajputs, Gujars, Jats and Brahmans. Except for 30,000 
— 40,000 acres near Palwal, we rely on an extremely 
uncertain rainfall and on wells for our living. The south 
of the district is all Meos — our biggest tribe— a very 
large tribe fairly recently converted to Islam, whose 
origin is unknown, intensely backward and degraded, 
very tribal, but full of intelligence and groping for the 
light probably more keenly than any tribe in the 
district, but cursed by their habits of idleness and 
quarrelsomeness and inability to stick to anything for 
long. 

The ordinary Gurgaon villager is the child of 
parents married when they were immature, he was 
helped into the world by a woman of the lowest cast 
in the village, generally old, sometimes blind and 
always dirty. His early youth was spent playing in 
the dust on the village muck heap and in what might 
perhaps best be described as the latrine-cum-rnbbish- 
heap area. His eyes and nose were often running and 
flies settled in dozens on them and on his mouth. He 
was rarely if ever washed and never taught cleanlhabits. 
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He was much neglected by bis mother as she was busy 
grinding corn and making dung-cakes for a large part of 
every day. If he was lucky he survived but his chances 
of complete escape from the accidents of early life in a 
G-urgaon village were not too great. One or both of his 
eyes were as likely as not damaged. He probably got one 
vaccination but no more anl was no stranger to small- 
pox. Many of his brothers and sisters and playmates 
died in infancy and childhood but it did not seem to 
bother either him or his parents much and if it was a 
girl no one cared at all. Daring the years he should 
have been at school he idled about with other lads 
tending cattle and G-od knows what mischief he did not 
learn there. In years of scarcity he did not get enough 
to fill his belly and what he did get was crudely cooked. 

He attended an occasional fair with his parents 
and about the time he ought to be wondering whether 
he stood a chance of getting into his village eleven 
he was married with a display of wealth which crippled 
the family for ten years, and started the cycle again. 
His married life will be full of disappointments. Many/ 
of his children will die at birth or soon after, and his; 
wife will frequently miscarry, and will be continually* 
trying to nurse ailing children in complete ignorance both 
of their ailments and the proper remedies for them. 

His father taught him what little he ever knew of 
agriculture but conld give satisfactory answers to very 
few of his questions and the blanks were filled in with 
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copious references to a Providence wliich must have 
seemed to the lad peculiarly designed to prevent his 
deserving father getting the crops he earned. His fatner 
forgot to tell him that he did very little ploughing and 
what little he did do was with a pre-historic bit of 
twisted wood, that he put down next to no manure, sowed 
indifferent seed, had no rotation of crops and w^atered 
his fields in the most expensive way known to man. 

Tragedy was never far from his life. There was 
little laughter or joy, little real companionship and 
many tears in his childhood, his home life was too 
hard to be really happy, and he never really played like 
a healthy child ; in fact he had no real childhood at all. 
His mother got no respect from either him or his father 
and she seemed to be a sort of . G-od-given -'domestic 
' drudge. I must not say his family was never happy 
Spring and the cutting of the rabi crops was a ver j 
jolly period unless plague turned the village into a 
charnel-house, and the beginning of the monsoon was 
delightful but the latter part with its flies and mosquitoes 
and continuous malaria, and then the winter coming 
before he had recovered from the malaria, and had 
entirely insufficient clothing if indeed he had any at all, 
were hard times indeed, 

; The degradation the filth and the squalor in 
which our villagers live must be seen to be realised. 
Imagination cannot conceive it at all, and I would 
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not believe it if I had not seen it and smelt it for 
years and mark you, every village I visit, I look for 
trouble. My v/ife has inspected thousands of babies and 
small children and she tells me the same tale. Wasting 
babies, crippled babies, . discarded babiesj babies being 
deliberately starved by wicked reversioners and all manner 
of unbelievable cruelty, misery, suffering and ugliness. 
All easily preventible, the result of slovenliness and ignor- 
ance. No wonder the school-boy migrates to the town 
when he has received a sufficient smattering of education 
to open his eyes to the conditions in which he is living. 

Let me note in passing that I do not claim that 
my remarks vrill apply literally all over the Punjab, 
but I do claim that for Grurgaon district and pro- 
bably 100 miles or more all round Delhi I have given 
an absolutely accurate picture of present conditions. 
For other parts those of you with intimate knowledge 
of village life will know where I have over or under- 
.=tated the case. For Hindustan proper I have over- 
stated nothing. 

The present position is as follows : — A pre-historic 
.system of _ agriculture, villages squalid and filthy 
beyond belief, people ignorant and degraded with a 
set of customs which are utterly opposed to any 
progress — moral, social, physical or material, and a 
system of education which touches none of these things 
and only make.s the educated desire to escape elsewhere. 
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The villager refuses even to contemplate uplift. If 
you tell him to wash his children, or release his wife from 
drudgery and degradation to tidy up things and grow 
flowers, or to play games, he goes back at once to the 
two first principles of the struggle for existence, food and 
the continuance of the race. He has no time or energy 
for anything but winning bread and the continuance' of 
the species. So great is the obsession that even if his 
sons get a smattering of education they continue in the 
same groove, and are apparently none the better for the 
schooling they had. The reason is obvious. His 
methods of agriculture and of living are so wasteful 
and uneconomic and primitive that, -work he., ever so 
hard, he is never far from the margin of safety, and he' is. 
so ravaged by disease that unless he marries in child- 
hood and produces a long series of children he will soon 
be extinct. 

The first thing, therefore, to do is to show the 
villager how to ease the struggle for existence. Fortu- 
nately this is very easy and simple and does hot require 
anything heroic or the discovery of any new principles. 
A few quite simple improvements in agriculture will 
double his crops, and a few simple reforms in his village 
life will halve his disease. These have been fully ex- 
plained in chapters I, II and III. 

The problem seems to me to be to devise a system of 
education which will stimulate the educated ' not to flee 
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from, but to uplift village life, to strive for self-improve- 
meat instead of merely running away to the towns. 

There are many departments at work some in a 
small way and some in a bigger way. It seems to me 
that the Education Department should absorb the 
result? of the labours of all other departments and 
’.vhile utilising them as the new material of its village 
curriculum, infuse into it all its own spirit, the spirit 
of Sconcing, of unselfishness and of service, of play for 
play’s sake and of uplift for uplift’s sake, of culture and 
all those inSuences we associate with true education. 

There is no spirit of service in our young educated 
men. Everyone is for himself, they tell you frankly 
they are “ passing their time.’’ How often do all our 
plaas go astray because our worker is working solely 
for himself. How common is the complaint that in- 
stead of willing service fee? are being extracted. 

M_v wife and I visit the villagers together and 
separately and we are always hearing the same story 
that the shepherd is a wolf in disguise. 

Perhaps we find that the people refuse to take 
their children to hospital — why ? Because the last perr 
son to go — 'may be years ago bat memories of uukind- 
ness are long — had to pay five rupees before the doctor 
would leave his chair and relieve the suffering? of his 
child. Please do not think that I am aiming a shaft 
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specially at one profession. I only give .this as an 
instance taken at random. .My accusation is general 
-and of course there are many notable exceptions in all 
departments. If our public servants were imbued with 
a spirit of service the things my wife and I see in the 
villages would be utterly impossible. The villages con- 
tain school-masters, patwaris, and boy-scouts, and they 
are visited by many officials of many departments. 
Could the appalling state of things continue long if 
our public servants had any real idea of public 
service ? My wife and I saw a woman with twin boys 
deliberately starving one to save the other as she had 
only milk for one fand did not know how to feed the 
other. There was a dispensary within three miles 
where she could have learnt all about bottle feeding. 
Dozens of people must have seen the baby. No one 
had the public spirit to enquire and help. 

You have no idea how the Gurgaon villager detests 
the itinerant departmental worker but it was only 
after years of work in the district that the villager' 
allowed me to see how and why he was so • prejudiced 
against the people Government sent for his apparent 
betterment, I always thought, and so does Govern- 
ment, that when an itinerating official has been appoint- 
ed a spreading circle of uplift has been begun. Ask 
the villagers. They will tell you if they think they 
can trust you. A circle of paper uplift for the purposes 
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of statistics has undoubtedly been started but unless 
the official is o£ the right kind, in thorough and natural 
sympathy with the villagers and anxious to help them, 
he will do more harm than good. Every official has 
a great barrier to break down before he can start helping 
the villagers and many never break it down at all, some 
never try to break it down. 

The result is that in our uplift work we have a 
great obstacle to contend with, the suspicion of the 
people that anything official must be selfish and can- 
not pO'Sibly be solely for their good. They are so used 
to the petty official with, so to speak, a sting in his 
tail, who sells his favours or is only there for his own 
good that they will not believe us when we preach the 
gospel of uplift. 

This spirit of selfishness is partially fostered by 
the lack of discipline in the whole of our school and 

collese life in the Punjab. Without discipline you 
cannot teach self-control and without self-control you. 
cannot have the spirit of self-denial and of public 
service. 

If the Education Department will instil into 
those who go through its institutions the spirit of 
service, by ' scouting,’ by the example of the teacher, 
by any means it can, the uplift of the province will 
come about naturally and without any further effort. 
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I once wrote a pamplileb suggesting the starting 
of a public school on English lines for the education 
of the children of the well-to-do in the Punjab and I 
believe such a school would go a long way towards pro- 
ducing the type we want for our uplift work. The 
Punjab is full of the very best material but I think we 
spoil it in the making. 

Another great obstacle in our way is,the.-low, 
rate of wages for all literate labour which encourages 
and indeed makes necessary all forms of undesirable 
selfishness. The Education Department should set its 
face against low wages. A spirit of service may survive a 
period of wages pitched below the economic minimum 
bub it will not be born in such a period, and if we want 
willing labour we must be ready to pay for it. This is 
not an extravagance, it is the simplest and most obvious 
form of economy, but it is one of the hardest to learn. 

I say with confidence that our main need is 
a spirit of service, from what has happened elsewhere. 
What has uplifted rural England 1 The lamp of culture 
was kept alight, the example set to others and the 
work started by the selfless work of the country parson 
and the squire and their wives and daughters. One 
or two families in each village were the leaven that 
leavened the whole lump. 

Now who is going to take their place in the rural 
Punjab 1 There can be only one answer, the village 
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schoolmaster, the village guide — (see Chapter II),. 
and in time their wives. That is the ideal to my 
mind for the education department to put before it ; 
so to train the rural workers that they will dn 
what has been done and is being done in England 
from the country parson and his wife. I again speak 
by experience as my father was all his life a country 
parson. 

The village schoolmaster, with his school library, his 
night sc.hool and his scouts and the village guide witk 
his_ little room in every village — part library, part club, 
part exhibition, known to and the welcome friend and 
adviser of every family in his circle must be centres of 
uplift and culture and they must be so trained that they 
can solve all the simple problems of the villager, whether 
they are agricultural, public health, social or moral. 
What he cannot do himself the teacher must refer to- 
the expert and unless the expert is also imbued with the 
spirit of service, the chain will be broken and the work 
set back. 

To show how essential the spirit of service is to the 
success of any scheme of uplift, in addition to the 
knowledge that will give the worker confidence, and to 
show the uselessness of mere knowledge, you have only to 
look at the ex-soldier and ex-officer in the Gurgaon dis- 
trict. He came home injthousauds after the war well 
grounded in hygiene and knowing full w'ell how to 
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protect liimself and his family from the more common 
■epidemics, but he shed his knowledge with his uniform 
and dropped straight back into village life and is now 
no whit better than his neighbour. His wife tm-ned 
his mosquito nets into shirts and, that was the end 
■of it. 

At present our education in the villages is a square 
'^egin a round hole. We are doing good but, as it were, 
by accident, and we are doing a certain amount of harm, 
by producing a lot of waste products which cannot fit 
into the life of the village. Our material is excellent 
but our rural education instead of turning the village 
boys into better and more intelligent followers of their 
/ fathers’ professions, produces in them a contempt for ■ 
their fathers’ professions, a contempt for their fathers 
and a hatred of their homes, and a burning ambition tc 
■wield a pen in an office for the rest of their lives and 
'become indifferent .6a6ws. I conclude that there is 
some misdirection in our efforts, some fault in our 
methods and possibly some uncertainty as to what our 
real objects are and what they should be. 

^.The modest aim of the Education .Department .in 
the rural areas is the removal of illiteracy. . .Is. this 
right in itself and is it sufficient ? 

The removal of illiteracy in England was merely 
the opening of the doors of a treasure house of literature 
unequalled in the ‘ history of ' the world. Not only 
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was the new literate surrounded by a wealth of the most 
wonderful literature, but he was surrounded by willing 
and capable guides to show him how to read, what to : 
read and to help him in every effort at self-improve- ■ 
ment. Where is all this in rural India 1 

The existence of the English Bible alone, to say 
nothing of the vast and wonderful literature available, 
was ample justification for the introduction of com- 
pulsory education in England, but what is there in the 
Punjab for our youth to exercise their newly acquired 
art on ? What have we in simple Urdu or Punjabi to 
correspond to the Bible 1 Where is Captain Marryat ? 
Where is Henty, Alice in Wonderland, Eobicson Crusoe 
and all the rest ■ Where are the wonderful children’s ■ 
books we have in England 1 The Education Depart- 
ment propo'ses to bring all the children of the Punjab? 
to a feast but the table is almost bare. It is a ratherf 
naughty suggestion but I am irresistibly reminded of 
old mother Hubbard. Had we not better fill the cup- 
board before coaxing the old dog up to the door 1 We 
complain that there is no love of reading. This is true 
ahdls part of the instinct I have mentioned before, the 
obsession of the elemental struggle for existence which 
^ still persists even where conditions have much improv- 
ed. Even so, where is the literature for them to read if 
they did love reading? I fancy that if the literature 
came into being the desire to read would soon be born. 
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There is no book shop in the Gurgaon district I believoy 
and I also believe that there would be very few books 
to sell for the rural reader even if there was a shop. I 
think that one of the most important functions of the 
Education Department is to patronise literature, and 
strive to encourage the production of books worth read- 
ing, not goody-goody andjuplift stuff, but real good read- 
able books both for boys and girls and for grown-ups as 
well. The best-seller in Gurgaon is the copy of a 
Criminal or Civil judgment produced by my copyists 
and there are a dozen or more hard at work producing 
this pestilential literature. 

Litigation provides both the literature and the 
sport of rural Gurgaon. The Education Department 
must kill this, by encouraging the production of good 
books and re-orientating the village . youth so that he 
will develop a passion for games. At present the strug- 
gle for existence forbids the existence of a desire for 
games. There is no boyhood or girlhood in Gurgaon. 
'They leap straight from childhood into parenthood, so 
^vhere is the place for games I Any 'time or 'inohey-'to 
’ spare goes into those off-shoots of the struggle for exist- 
ence, the hoarding of jewellery, litigation, expensive 
social customs and so on. 

A lot of stress is now being laid on the starting of 
rural games but you must first produce the atmosphere 
and the conditions in which games are possible. The 
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Gurgaon parent and the Gurgnon boy regard games, like 
the tidying up of the village or the growing of flowers, 
as a useless and wicked waste of time. There is no place 
to play in, no money or material for games, and no desire 
to play, in fact absolute opposition from parents and 
boys alike. You must first change the whole outlook 
on life of the boys and parents by reducing the severity 
of the struggle for existence and then I think games 
will come quick enough. All young things want to play, 
the instinct is there and will assert itself if you will pro- 
duce the conditions requisite for it to come into force. 

I had some little nieces who when any game or 
spree was suggested used to agree or disagree according 
as they thought it was good for them. Thej’’ were not 
very happy over it either. Childhood has no business 
to think of what is good for it. The old division of 
everything into work and play was not at all bad. The 

Indian villager will work hard enough, it is the terrible 
old instinct of the struggle for existence. We have to 
make him play for play’s sake, to induce him to culti- 
vate the glorious world of things beautiful for its own 
sake, to lift his eyes from the sordid struggle for exist- 
ence to something higher. We want to blind his child- 
ren’s eyes to this struggle till they leave school so that 
they may start the struggle fre.sh and well equipped with 
whatever of culture, of laughter and of health and spirits 
we can give them. 
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Besides accusing the rural Indian boy of having 
no desire to play we accuse him of having .no- ..curiosity. 
This again is' incorf ect psjychblqgy.' He is just as curious 
as every other young thing but there is no one to satisfy 
his curiosity in the village and it is finally atrophied, 
and he learns to take everything for granted. """ He 
refuses to believe a divine or demonic interference in 
everything and as probably his father and other villagers 
can give no other good reasons, he drifts into apathy and 
irreligion. As soon as we can produce teachers who really 
5 know something of the causes of things I think we shall 
find our village boy just as curious as any other. 

We must introduce simple books and lessons on 
natural history, on birds and beasts, flowers and but- 
terflies and.. moths, beetles and all the other innumer- 
able and wonderful forms of nature that pervade village 
life. 

What should exactly be our real aim in rural 
education 1 It cannot be the same as in England as the 
.conditions are entirely different. There when com- 
pulsory education was introduced you had already long 
established agencies of uplift, people ready to give a 
helping hand in every kind of way, libraries in every 
village, the squires and the parsons and the doctors. 

In our Hurgaon villages we have indescribable fllth, 
squalor and depravity, with no redeeming influence what- 
ever, often for many villages together no one who can 
read or write, and where they can read and write there is 
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nothing to read and they have no desire to learn anything 
or improve anything. The idea and instinct of self-im- 
provement is completely wanting. There is also great 
idleness for long periods. Gurgaon agriculture demands 
much work for two months in the spring and two in the 
autumn, for the rest of the year there is not a great deal 
to do except for the comparatively few who have to irri- 
gate crops from wells. The women except in the few 
small tribes which observe purdah, do all the drudgery 
and for weeks together the men do no work at all, they 
sit on charpoys and smoke, and as there is no reading and 
little communication with the outside world so there is 
nothing to talk about and no new ideas to discuss, so 
with Satau’s help they hatch enough mischief to keep 
them poor for the rest of the year. 

Even for the literate there is no newspaper, no lib- 
rary, no mental food at all, so that it is doubtful if they 
gain anything at all from learning to read and write. 

What then is our object in the village school 1 

Literacy can only be a means to an end not an end 
in itself. In our villages it is a means to no end as 
there is no literature. 

So it is no use introducing literacy if we don’t intro- 
duce also the literature upon which to exercise the newly 
won knowledge. Nowhere in my service in Gurgaon 
have I come across any desire for knowledge or culture 
for their own sake. The whole of the education introduced 
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.by us is strictly and hideously of examination text 7 books 
and produces' not the faintest desire to do anything but 
earn .money. No one takes photographs, no one collects 
butterflies, no one studies birds, no one gardens, no one 
sings. 

What then is to be on our banner 1 

Sweetness and light is one way of 'espressing.it. 

- Uplift is another. It is a horrid word but it does 
convey what I mean. We go into the villages to rescue 
the women from their present degradation and make 
them equal partners of the men. We go into the 
villages to eliminate filth, squalor, depravity, and make 
the villages sweet, habitable, and even comfortable, we 
want to remove grinding poverty and the fear of famine 
by teaching them the rudiments of profitable agricul- 
ture, we will teach the dignity of labour, the profitable- 
ness of intelligent labour, the indignity of dirt, sloven- 
liness and idleness. We will remove the fear of disease 
and death by teaching the rudiments of public health. 
We will sow the seeds of a desire for self-improvement, 

: 'and we will teach the joy of culture for its own sake, 
play for its own sake, we will introduce boyhood, and 
girlhood, laughter , and singing, we wilT make the 
village'rs healthy and happy, give them some leisure 
and teach them how to use it. 

The whole outlook on life of the villager and all 
his ideals must be changed. What is the villager 
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thinking about now, or when he doe? think at all ? Cer- 
tainly. not how to make two blades of corn grow where 
only one grows now ; still less whether his boy will get 
into his school hockey team. His wife is certainly not 
thinking out how to make bajra flour into something nicer 
to eat nor about how to make warm clothes for her baby. 

The man may be thinking about how to ..down 
some hereditary enemy, or how to get money for the 
nest appeal in his family lawsuit, or for the next mar- 
riage or ceremony he must finance. His wife may be 
thinking about her jewellery. 

How is this great change of outlook to come about 1 
To my mind it can only be by the re-iihaping of rural^ 
education both as to its spirit and object and its actual ^ 
curriculum. 

As to its spirit we have to teach the two first great 
principles of (1) the equality of woman and (2) the 
dignity of labour, along with : — 

(3) Indignity of dirt, idleness and slovenliness. 

(4) Labour to be profitable must be intelligent. 

(5) The ideal of service. 

The curriculum must contain a sufficient amount 
of agriculture, handicrafts, public health and hygiene, 
infant welfare, and all the other things necessary for 
the self-contained life of a village, to convince the village 
boy before he leaves school that he can make a living out 
of the soil, he and his family can be happy, and healthy, 
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well-fed and well-clothed, without ever leaving the vil- 
lage or abandoning his ancestral occupation. Village 
life is so hideously uncomfortable and squalid now that 
every boy who can, migrates as soon as he has acquired 

enough schooling to realise the horror of village exis- 
tence. 

/ Teach them at school until it is a second nature to 
;them, that they can easily put their village right, and 
: put into them the spirit to do so instead of running 
away. Every boy that migrates is merely intensify- 
ing the economic and social trouble of rural life, he is a 
waste product, the money spent on his schooling Has 
been lost, he might have uplifted his village but “by 
deserting it with his brains and his schooling he Has 
merely pushed it further down. All these entrance pass 
boys wandering about in search of babuships are a mere 
\ waste product and as they are almost the only product, 
is a very serious outlook indeed. 

, ■ We must stop teaching solely examination text 

; ooks ; and we must kill the craze for passing exami- 
nations. We must teach the childern to play and to 
sing, to study and love , nature, to know and love the 
birds and butterflies and flowers. 

Can you imagine an English cottage or house with- 
out flowers 1 And yet think of India, not only a cottage 
without flowers, but a whole village, a whole district, 
a wholeprovince utterly without flowers, and that in a 
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country where they bloom all the year round — what a 
sin against the light 1 And who is to blame ? Who will 
be beaten with more stripes 1 We who know and do 
not help, or those who are ignorant 1 It is our duty to 
spread the light and sweetness of .culture, and we are 
often as’ bad ofFeaders as everyone else. Government is 
a terrible offender. It is considered a praise wortny 
economy to do without flowers in the compounds of our 
ofSces. It might be in a country where every house and 
cottage bloomed with flowers but in a country where it 
is our sacred duty to teach the love of nature it is a 
crime against the light not to have flowers in every office 
compound and in every school compound. Look at our 
buildings. Can anything be more ugly than most of 
them ! The one beautiful thing — and accidentally 
beautiful at that — that Government is responsible for, 
is its canal banks and from these we drive the public 
instead of making them into boulevards and encouraging 
the public to use them. 

You will make astonishing discoveries if you go 
into the villages as my wife and I do. You will find 
that neither the boys nor the girls can sing a good 
chorus or indeed sing at all ; their parents would 
think it wrong if they did. They sometimes sing solos 
and the girls have some mournful chants— their whole 
life is mournful enough and so what wonder is it they 
cannot sing cheerful songs — but there is no such thing 
as good hearty singing. 
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Our Grurgaon village girls cannot se\y, knit, mend, 
or make clothes. This came to me as a shock but it is 
perfectly true, with of course occasional exceptions. 
How can they when their life is divided between grind- 
ing corn and making dung-cakes, they start bearing 
children in their early teens and are always tending ailing 
and dying babies, which should never have been born. 
They live in filth and squalor and are regarded as lower 
than the animals, given no schooling and no respect. 

It must not for a moment be supposed that I would, 
stop the women working in the fields. Far from it. I 
consi der the fact that the women (of all but the unfor- 
tunate purdah observing castes) work in the fields and 
every infant for the first year of its life lies in a basket 
under a tree in the fields, as the one redeeming feature 
of village life and the one thing that keeps the people as 
healthy as they are. 

Ido however want to stop the unnecessary and un- 
healthy work of corn-grinding and dung-cake making 
•which wastes time far better devoted to the welfare of 
the children. 

What is the use of educating the boys if you neg- 
lect .the girls 1 Leave the boys alone and educate the 
girl and the country will be uplifted by., .leaps and 
bounds. The educated, mother will see to it that- all 
her children are educated. The educated father cares 
nothing, and how can an ‘ entrance-pass boy ' live happily 
with a woman whose chief occupation is the making of 
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dung-cakes 1 You are simply inviting trouble by discr- 
minating between the sexes in this wicked way. You 
put the brake on one wheel and spend vast sums on pull- 
ing the cart and then gasp in horror that the cart goes 
round and -round in small circles instead of going 
forward. The raising of womenkind, the teaching of 
the dignity of labour, the improvement of agriculture, 
the cleaning of the village and the adoption of a few 
simple measures of public health will bring in a new 
era of rural happiness in the G-urgaon district. 

The improvement of agriculture will ease one part of 
the struggle for existence, the winning of bread, and give 
ieism-e and money for culture, hobbies, and pastimes, 
and for the development of a desire to do things for 
their own sake and not solely for the winning of bread. 

Public Health measures will reduce the terrible"', 
mortality from dirt, disease, and epidemics which .. 
makes apparently necessary these early marriages and / 
the production of vast numbers of children in the hope ; 
that some will survive and carry on the race. 

In the shfi,milat we have a splendid chance of get- 
ting all the land we want for our purposes. When hold 
ings are consolidated we must fight for the common land 
being preserved as such. Part must become pasture for 
the cattle,. part playground for the boys and young men, 
part “ company bagh ” or garden for the women and 
children. 



When Isay that there is no money and no leisure I 
am not. entirely correct.. .The. hookah is the curse of 
Qurgaon, and if I could get one quarter of the time spent 
in smoking for the cleaning up of the village and other 
works of self-improvement, the people would soon be far 
happier and healthier. Similarly if I could get a 
quarter of the money spent on social customs litigation, 
and ornaments, the interest on it would provide money for 
all the games and pastimes and culture and uplift that is 
wanted in rural G-urgaou. 

But until the Education Department has changed 
the spirit of the villagers I cannot hope to get either the 
time or the money that the villages so badly need for 
their betterment. 

The improvement of agriculture by itself is worse 
than useless. You must first teach the people how to 
use the money they do earn before enabling them to 
earn any more as it will only be frittered away used 
lessly or harmfully as it is now. Uplift is everything ! 
Better agriculture will come of itself once you uplift 
the \illages. 

Oom p)ulsory Education i s a great feature of our 
programme but in the present condition of village life 
it cannot but be a farce. Each man’s fields are scattered 
all over the village, no fields are fenced and compulsion 
or no compulsion he must use his children to look after 
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a reality we must consolidate the holdings and fenco 
them in so that there will be no further need of gwalicis 
and rahhwalas. Their occupation is at best a very idle 
one so that it will be an unmitigated blessing if we 
can abolish it. 

One great curse of rural life in Gurgaon is the 
menial castes. They say slavery caused the downfall 
of the Roman Empire and it has certainly caused th^ 
present degraded state of the Gurgaon peasantry. It is 
the presence of the menial castes alone which has made 
the peasant consider much of the work of the village ' 
beneath his dignity, hence if there were no menials 
there .would be no need to teach, the. dignity of labour. 
It is the same in our schools, colleges and everywhere. 
We are surrounded by a horde of menials and are too 
grand to do our own work. The climate i.s fatally 
encouraging, the menials are there, why not use them 1 
I plead guilty myself to yielding to the seductive 
influence, and I see it ingrained in everyone round rne. 

■' T should like to see all the menial castes removed 
lock, stock and barrel, given squares of land and set to 
work to reinstate themselves in the world, but I realise 
that their sudden removal would dislocate life entirely. 
They should certainly be steadily removed and. enfran- 
chised, so that they may cease to do menial work and 
degrade society, or rather encourage society to degrade 
itself by making them do work society should do itself.. 
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Once the village menial disappeared the villager would 
soon learn to do his own chores and would be all the 
better for it. 

There is another aspect of it, the menials them- 
selves. They are often undernourished and without 
intelligence and without energy, all because they 
■are depressed and degraded, allowed to have no self- 
respect. It is the most degrading form of slavery 
imaginable, this moral caste slavery. 

Yet a third advantage of abolishing the menial 
-castes is that the zamindar will have to acquire 
sufficient intelligence and handicraft to do his own 
work, Now the helpless fellow is at the mercy of the 
barber, the carpenter, the smith and all the whole 
lot of people who make an easy living at his 
expense. Once they disappear the man with four sons 
will make one a smith and one a carpenter and 
one a boot-maker, and the fourth will plough the 
land. There will be a great dissemination of skill 
“throughout the whole breed of cultivators which will 
enormously raise the standard of intelligence all 
round. 

I have explained in Chapter VII what we are 
doing in Grurgaon to solve these problems. 

The sending of girls to boys’ schools which we regard 
^as one of the most important points of our programme 
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and one of the most successful has been criticised but 
for four excellent reasons it has got to come. 

(1) There will never be sufficient money to have a. 
girls’ school for every village and the little girls won’t 
go long distances like boys to school at central vilJages. 

(2) It would take 30 years to get female teachers- 
for every village. 

(3) As long as girls are segregated for schooling- 
the inferiority complex will remain. Chivalry will 
only be learnt by teaching it to the little boys with 
their sisters sitting beside them. They will learn under 
the master « and mistress’ eye to respect their sisters and 
will realise their sisters are as good if not better than, 
themselves. 

(4) Girls’ schools are always pardah and it is wicked 
to compel non-pardah tribes to learn the pardah habit 
if they wish to send their girls to school. 

To sum upj there are four things to teach the villager- 
and to teach the worker who is to go to the villages : — 

(1) The dignity of labour. 

(2) The dignity of woman. 

(3) The dignity of cleanliness. 

(4) The dignity of service. 

If the Education Department will put that into- 
their village curriculum it matters nothing what else- 
is or is not taught in the villages. 







CHAPTER X. 


PLAGUE. 

Plague appeared in epidemic form in the spring of 
1923, autumn and spring of 1923-24, 1924-25 and 1925- 
26. The following are the principal statistics of inci- 
dence, mortality and inoculations : — 


Year. 

Cases. 

Doafchs. 

Inoctilatious. 

1022-23 ... 

1 1,201 

861 

j. — — 

8,970 

192.3-21 ... 

2,384 

2,101 

26,345 

1924-25 ... 

5,738 

4,890 

1,06,924 

192.5-20 ... 

6,458 

4,740 

3,19,980 


The resistance to inoculation was considerable 
throughout and not often did a village inoculate pro- 
perly until visited by executive officials as well as 
doctors, and many villages took a dozen visits of both 
and even then allowed the disease to work itself out 
instead of stopping it by inoculation. 

There were many brilUant exceptions of course 
such as Ali Brahman (population 523) which inocul- 
ated every living person in one morning when plague 
reached the next village. ^ 
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Ali Meo (population of 1921 census 1,741) had an 
epidemic 3 years running and inoculated as follows: — 


Year. 

! 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

OQ 

o 

cS 

■ o 
o 

1923-24 ... 

34 

32 

1,362 

1924-25 ... 

10 

9 

1,51 

1925-2G 

9 

8 

1,710 


Many others could be quoted but in general inoculation 
was a matter of extra staff and sheer drive from above. 
All manner of pains and penalties were devised to make 
the headmen and leaders do their business. In the 
end we were generally successful. There were very 
occasional “incidents ” such as an assault on a doctor — 
this was solely due to the executive official showing the 
white feather and bolting when the villagers got angry 
because a lad fainted and they thought he was dead, — 
and an assault on an executive official — this was in a 
very criminal and unruly village and might have 
occurred upon any pretext — but in general everything 
was done with good humour and laughter. 

Our district is one of the most ignorant, backward 
and neglected tracts in India and what applies to this 
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area does not necessarily apply to ordinary districts. 
Had the efforts made here been made elsewhere, plague 
might by now have disappeared from the ordinary 
Indian district. Gurgaon was infected the first year from 
outside and every year thereafter— whatever its own in- 
fection — it was doubled and trebled by refugees from 
uncontrolled epidemics in British Districts and Native 
States round about us. 

One year an effort was made to cope with the 
epidemic which was bound to come, by a general 
ratting campaign but it failed for want of money. Out- 
side ‘’expert ” opinion predicted no epidemic although 
local opinion, both lay and expert, was absolutely cer- 
tain of it. The outside expert maintained that as the 
district had just had a severe infection it was unlikely to 
have one again and it would suffice to rat the places 
infected at the end of the plague season. This may be 
technically correct for certain climates and certain 
states of civilisation, but for the people and the climate 
of this part of India, it is entirely wrong and shows how 
careful one must be to adapt theoretical conclusions to 
the facts of every locality. This opinion ignored several 
vital considerations : — 

(1) Rats increase fast enough in this district to 
provide material for a plague epidemic every year. 
I\Iany villages have enjoyed a severe epidemic three 
years running. 


10 
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(2) Reporting of rat mortality is so uncertain and 
defective that half the places infected at the end of the 
epidemic are never heard of till plague appears early 
in the next season. Once plague is really on the wane, 
little attempt is made to report rat mortality. 

(3) Immigrants come in shoals fleeing from outside 
epidemics and many of them bring the disease with 
them. There is no control over this means of spreading 
the disease as the people themselves will not take the 
trouble to keep the refugees out of their villages. 

Nothing but universal ratting is, therefore, any 
good when plague infection is in the district or in 
neighbouring districts. 

As for plague not visiting a district two years 
running the question of incidence is of importance. 
An epidemic may be extremely severe and yet not touch 
more than a quarter of the villages, so that for subse- 
cuent years, three-quarters are left. Our experience is 
that many villages are attacked every year while the 
disease spreads every year into many new villages and 
many previously infected villages escape in subsequent 
years. Moreover, this is almost the only district on 
record where mass inoculation is used year after year to 
control the disease so that no one can predict what 
course the epidemic will take in these new conditions. 

Fighting plague is largely a matter of organis- 
ation — ratting in front of and around the disease and 
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mass inoculation where the disease shows and in its 
immediate vicinity. Once the disease starts seriously 
doctors can do nothing but inoculate. They have no 
time to visit or treat plague cases, although they may 
distribute simple remedies to people who bring bottles. 
They must have no propaganda work either. All that 
must be done by executive officials and non-official 
helpers. The doctor just works the needle. He requires 
a trained man to sterilise and charge syringes, another 
to write down names and a third to ply the iodine 
while a fourth is very useful in rolling up sleeves, lining 
up the people, etc. Inoculation is a race against time 
and the impatience of people who one day refuse to 
come near the doctor and the next day swamp him, 
all shouting to be done first. 

The ideal of inoculation is to do the whole village 
before more than two or three deaths have occurred, if 
possible before any human mortality at all. If this can 
be done, plague is vastly hindered, as plague relies on 
scattering the people and starting new centres of 
infection. Once inoculation is complete, no one flies 
from the village and it becomes a definite obstacle on 
the path of the disease. In one epidemic among a less 
ignorant class of people than the average, .we put down 
barrages of inoculated villages across the path of the 
plague and held it up altogether. Many villages together 
were inoculated before even the rats began to die and 
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many more as soon as dead rats were seen. In this way 
we choked the epidemic in the most brilliant manner. 

Inoculation is an extraordinarily safe thing. We 
invariably inoculate in one dose as doing it in two is 
quite impracticable, but we have never had an accident 
of any kind although we have had dozens pf different 
doctors, of varying capacity, inoculating, by day and by 
night, by good light and by bad light, in duststorms 
and with winds filling the air with the filth of the 
filthiest villages in the world. Sometimes the doctor is 
working against time, sometimes his patients struggle, 
sometimes flies settle on the needle just before it goes in. 
Some doctors probably neglect the usual precautions 
and there is never time and opportunity to follow 
‘ Cocker ’ to the letter. With it all, however, we have 
had no accidents, so I conclude the Vaccine is perfect 
and the operation fool-proof. 

Many people prefer certain doctors as they say 
their touch is light and they give less pain, less fever, 
and less discomfort to the arm, and so on. I don’t 
know how much there is in it, but certainly inoculation 
requires as much practice as a stroke at golf or tennis. 
To be really satisfactory for village work the whole 
business must be done in one motion and this requires 
immense practice and a certain amount of ph^'sical 
strength as needles do not remain like razors and no 
doctor doing hundreds at a time can change needles as 
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often as he would like to. For myself I prefer a big 
muscular man so that he can reach me without stretch- 
ing and punch my arm without effort. Many prefer 
a small man with little muscular development. One 
thing is certain ; if a doctor fiddles about and keeps his 
needle in more than a fraction of a second, he will soon 
be standing alone in the village. The village expects a 
high standard of executive skill and has no time for 
a muff. The doctor has to be very quick and handy 
with his syringe so that he can get it into an arm 
while its owner is arguing all the excellent reasons 
why he should not be inoculated. He must also be 
able to insert it into an arm — often a full-grown man’s, 
more often a child’s — that is fighting to escape it. 
Eefractory villagers are often brought up by their fellows 
under friendly arrest, and there is often much hot argu- 
ment and sometimes a little scrapping amongst them- 
selves (we stand aside for these family affairs !) before the 
operation is effected. I have never seen anyone resent 
our attention': once the inoculation is over. Whatever 
they said or did before, they immediately recover their 
sense of humour once the needle has been in and out. 
Almost invariably, however, inoculation is a grand occa- 
sion for a lot of chaff and fun in the village and it is all 
done with the greatest good humour and much laughter 
and joking. 

The actual organisation is best run by the Health 
officer and the Head of the District in close co-operation. 
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They watch the disease returns and move the doctors and 
executive officers who accompany them as required. On 
the spot the actual detailed programme of village 
work is best left to the local officials and doctors. From 
time to time the Health Officer and I do a rapid tour 
from village to village in the worst part of the battle 
front, to ginger things up aud overcome local opposition, 
Dumps of vaccine and spare material have to be kept 
at central spots and in sufficiently large quantities to 
be certain of never running short. 

Whatever laboratory opinion may be we have proved 
that it gives protection from the day the serum is in- 
serted and it even helps those with plague already in 
their blood but not yet appearing in any symptoms. We 
inoculate everyone who has neither bubos nor a 
temperature and inoculating as we do right among the 
disease we continually find people develop plague a day 
or two up to a week after the inoculation, but they rarely 
die. Undoubtedly we are helped by the faith of the 
people that once inoculated they are safe. They are 
determined they will not die and therefore do not. 

Many people have told us afterwards, probabl}’- on 
the same principle, that inoculation has done them good 
in other ways, particulaidy of course in nervous com- 
plaints. Our doctor of ten inoculates near the offending 
part in cases of rheumatism and lumbago and very many 
people have claimed that they have been relieved by ik 
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One man claimed to have been cured of epileptic fits by 
inoculation. 

The number of people who have died of plague after 
inoculation is extraordinarily small and I believe we have 
practically no record of anyone dying after the vaccine 
has had time to gi^e the maximum immunity. 

A very intimate picture of village life at all hours 
of the day is spread before me as I watch the work, 
ginger up the laggards and help to round up every one 
in and out of sight. 

There are many kinds of people. The Jat is dour 
and serious and so are his womenfolk. The only cheerful 
ones seem to be the idle young Pahlwans (wrestlers) who 
live like drones, are covered with ornaments and some 
sort of dried mud, swagger about and do no work. 

The Meo, particularly his children and young 
women, is a cheery soul. He either inoculates in hordes 
or wants to break your head with a lathi for coming 
near him, and he may be in both moods on the same 
day. The girls are often quite pretty and very jolly. 
As long as they think you are not noticing them they 
laugh and joke and are as natural possible. They 
cover up and hide the moment they think you have 
seen them. If only the Meos could be civilised without 
their taking to the sad and cruel custom of pardah 
they would be the happiest and jolliest people in India. 
At present they are very backward, very wild and 
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uncivilised and asfcoundingly dirty and in many 
ways sadly degraded. Fortunately they realise their 
condition and are extremely keen on improving them- 
selves. 

Washing seems to be unknown among a large 
proportion of our village population and I have seen 
dozens of children together who could not have toucned 
water during the last six months. Often their elders 
are no better. I once asked a Meo woman why she 
had not washed her child for a six-month. Her husband 
said “ Why bother about the child 1 Its mother has not 
washed for a year.” “ Nor has its father. I retorted, 
and the whole village burst into laughter at the obvious 
truth of my sally. 

An experiment we hope to try next epidemic is 
the Cyanogas Dusting Pump. Theoretically it is very 
dangerous but in practice we have found it quite easy 
and safe to manipulate. Its enormous advantage is 
that it kills fleas as well as rats so that it can be used 
to disinfect rat holes when the rats begin to die as 
well as to kill the rest of the rats in and around the 
epidemic. Personally I believe it is going to scotch 
plague entirely. As it will kill field rats, snakes, ants, 
porcupines and termites, it is extremely popular and that 
is half the battle with ignorant villagers. 

Evacuation is a broken reed. There is no means 
of ensuring that the people do not visit their old 
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homes, and they invariably do, to fetch blankets for 
the cold at night, etc., etc., and take the disease back 
with them and then the state of affairs is worse than 
before, as inoculation in scattered huts among the crops 
is nearly impossible. In a village the nervous and 
refractory can be rounded up by their friends and 
relations. In the fields it is impossible, those who 
don’t want to be done disappear into the wheat and 
lie down till the doctor goes on to the next encamp- 
ment. There they see him coming and the same 
farce is repeated. The time to inoculate is before the 
people have fled to other villages or gone into huts in 
the fields. Once the village has scattered the disease 
spreads, mortality rises and the doctor is helpless. 

The best time of day for inoculation is very early 
morning before anyone as left the village for the 
day’s work. The next best time is the evening as they 
return from their work. Many villages will inoculate 
right up to midnight, others dislike going on after 
about 9 o’clock. The middle of the day is little good 
except in bazaars. 

Small boys are invaluable allies. We teach public 
health in the schools and inoculate all the boys on the 
first alarm. They are consequently our best assistants. 
A swarm of small boys, working like a pack of terriers 
will nose out dozens of scrimshankers. They know 
exactly who has and who hasn’t been done, they know 



everyone’s pet hiding-places and they are as keen as 
mustard. The reward is sweets and empty vaccine 
tubes and they revel in the sport. There is no pardah 
for them aud locked doors don’t bother them. They 
always know the way round. Very occasionally they 
get a box on the ear from some ill-tempered churl 
but generally it’s a glorious hour of life for the cheeky 
boys of the village. 

Sweets should always be on tap to attract children 
and to stop the mouths of those who want to cry. 

The idea that inoculation produces impotence has 
disappeared in this district as they have too much 
evidence now to the contrary. There is an idea quite 
common among unsophisticated rustics that inoculation 
is a rite or a form of sacrifice. A man has solemnly 
complained to the doctor “ I was inoculated ; why did 
my wife diel” In a village where inoculation is being 
stubbornly resisted I have often seen an old man come 
forward to be done on behalf of his family and there 
is no doubt that he thought his sacrifice would expiate 
the plague demon and save his whole family. 

We have had many “ awful warnings ” in inocula- 
tion work. In a bazaar one day, a shopkeeper asked 
me to be kind to him and squealed so much that I 
told his friends to let him go and said I would be 
kind and not inoculate him. Within a week he and 
his wife and two children were dead. I once sent for a 
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man to explain why he refused to be inoculated ; he- 
was dead when my message reached his village. In one 
village a family of ten were all inoculated save one who 
said he would be done later, so that one person would 
be left to cook food and feed the cattle while the- 
rest got over their inoculation. He died before he 
could be done. In the same village only one out f 
a family of ten was done and the other nine all died. 

Plague is probably the easiest epidemic in the 
world to fight. It yields instantly to organisation and 
hard work and success is absolutely certain if proper 
arrangements are made. The continuance of plague 
is therefore absolutely unnecessary and is a direct slur 
on the government and civilisation of the sufferers. The 
formation of a plague league in India in which every 
Province and every Native State joined and guaranteed* 
to deal adequately with the disease and carried out 
their guarantees would clear India of plague in five- 
year s. 







APPENDIX I. 


PALWAL SHOW 

HELD 

From 3rd to 12th M.<XTch 1927 . 

(Programme — Abridged) 

The Show is organised and financed by the District 
Board, Gurgaon. 

The Show Sub-Committee consists of the Sub- 
Divisional Officer, Palwal, and 10 other members, mostly 
District Board members. 

A plan is attached showing the lay-out of the Show 
Ground. 

The Palwal Show was established in 1922 and is 
now in its sixtli j'ear. It is held on the Palwal ParaOf 
one mile south of Palwal town on the Delhi-Muttra road 
and two miles from Palwal Railway Station. 

Since its establishment the Show has been greatly 
expanded. It now contains the following features : — 

1. Horse Show . — The judging is undertaken by 
the Remount Department. 

Last year Rs. 1,.585 were distributed in prizes 
this year R-’. 1,7G4. 

The National H orse Breeding and Show Society 
presents one medal each year. 
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2. Cattle Show . — The judging is done by the 
Civil Veterinary Department. 

3. District Ploughing Championship for the 
Brayne Challenge Ploughing Belt, and other 
trophies and cash prizes. 

Last year 102 iron ploughs competed and Rs. 771 
were distributed. This year nearly 200 competed and 
Rs. IjOOO were distributed. 

The Ploughing Belt was originally presented by 
Sardar Darshan Singh of Vahali in 1923. Ram Sarup 
Jatj of Karimpur, secui’ed the championship three years 
running and won the belt outright in 1925. The belt 
was bought back by Ch. Jugal Kishore of Gurgaon in 
1926 and presented to the District Board as a perpetual 
championship belt to be called the Brayne Challenge 
Ploughing Belt. 

4. Rural Exhibition . — The Exhibition contains 

the following courts : — 

(1) Public Health Court, illustrating the main 
features of the Gargaon uplift programme. 

(2) Agricultural Court, including pests, seeds, 

implements and water lifts. 

(3) Co-operative Court, including consolidation of 

holdings and all forms of rural co-operative 
societies. 
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(4) Industrial Court containing weaving, dyeing 
and arts and crafts. 

(0) Stock Breeding Court, illustrating the advan- 
ta^^es of breeding from good bulls and select- 
ed cows, half-bred Merino rams, etc., etc. 

Besides these exhibitions a vigorous propaganda 
campaign is conducted to popularise the objects for 
which the Show has been started. 

(1) Drama ; every night, the School of Kural 

Economics and the Brayne Amateur Dramatic 
Club stage scenes for the furthering of the 
Gurgaon uplift campaign, and every night, 

(2) Magic Lantern lectures and (3) Cinema 
shows are given. The Cinema was very 
kindly provided by the G. I. P. Kailway 
Companj’ this year. 

In addition, singing parties are performing all day 
and leaflets, posters, poems and songs in Urdu, Hindi 
and Entilish are distributed in thousands. 

o 

The School of Kural Economics and the Village 
Guides, besides staging uplift dramas, are charged with 
the duties of assisting to demonstrate the exhibits in 
the various courts and distributing literature and acting 
as guides and helpers all over the Show. 

The Harry Gate (see plan) is so named in honour 
of the fourth son of the Deputy Commissioner, born at 

11 
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Grurgaon while preparations were being made for this 
year’s Fair. 

The Bazaar was very kindly ^built by L. Shiam Lai, 
Rais of Palwal, at his own expense this year. 

Most of the articles manufactured in the villages 
of this and surrounding districts were on sale in the 
bazaar. 

AMUSEMENTS. 

1. There is a large wrestling arena where wres- 
tling is organised on most afternoons of the 
show. 

2. Village games are played daily. 

3. School sports, games and tournaments are 
carried on throughout the Show days. 

Appendices. 

A. — List of prizes presented for the Show. 

B. — Ploughing prize list. 

0. — Miscellaneous prize list. 

D. — Rural Health Court. 

E. — Co-operative Court. 

F. — Stock-breeding Court. 

Gr. — Ploughing Results. 
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Appendix A. 

LIST OF PEIZES PEESENTED FOE THE SHOW. 

1. Brayne Challenge Ploughing Belt presented 
by Gh. Jugal Kishore, Honorary Magistrate, Gurgaon, 
for the champion Ploughman of the District. 

2. Harry Cup for Gurgaon District Wrestling 
Championship, presented by L. Chuni Lai, Eais of 
Palvs-al. 

3. The Brayne Tug-of-War Challenge Cup present- 
ed b}’ the Ear-Association , Palwal. 

4. Brayne Cup presented by L. Earn Saran Das 
for hundred yards open race. 

5. Harry Medal (gold) presented by Chaudhri 
Chandan Singh, B.A., Gurgaon, for best cow. 

6. Silver Medal presented by the National Horse 
Breeding and Show Society of India for the best mare. 

7. Ferozepur Tehsil Cup for the Best Ploughman 
of Tehsil Ferozepur. 

8. Three “ Gurgaon ” ploughs and Es. 60/- cash 
presented by the Empire Engineering Co., Cawnpore, to 
be awarded to ploughmen using the Gurgaon 'plough. 
This year the District Championship was worn by a 
“Gurgaon” plough. 
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9. ChaUenge cup for team ploughing presented by 
Rao Bahadur Ch. Lai Chandj B.A., LL.Btj O.B.E.j of 
Eohtak. 

10. Brayne Vahali Medal for champion plough — 
man of the District presented by Sardar Darshan Singh 
of Vahali. 

11. Rs. 100/- presented by the Delhi Tent Club. 

12. Three prizes presented by Sardar Mohammad 
Khan, Subedar Major, Executive Ofidcer, Saugor Canton- 
ment, worth Rs. 35/- 

13. Rs. 25/- presented by P. Ram Ohandar, Bharad- 
waj of Chandarnagar, Curgaon, for best Milch Cow. 

The following snms were also presented for prizes 

(1) Rs. 200/- by Mrs. Victoria Ingram of the Ingram 

Skinner Estate. 

(2) Rs. 40/- by the Central Bank, Rewari. 

(3) Rs. 80/- by various other gentlemen. 
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PIX3UG-HING- PRIZE LIST. 


1 2S456789;10 


1, District Ploughing 
ChampiottBliip 


100 90|907060 5040302020 Es. 670. 

Sanad g g 
and a es 

(Jhah 43 ^ 

hnge % 'fe 
Plough^ 
ing Belt 
and 

Brayne 
Vakali I 
medaL 


2. Tehsil Ploughing 
Con: petition — 


Gurgcon 

25 

15 

Kovrari 

25 

15 

Palwal 

25 

lo 

Ballabgarh 

25 

15 

Kuh 

25 

15 

Ferozepur 

25 

15 


40x6= 


3. Ploughing Competi* 
tion by teams, each 
team consisting of 
four xuen 

4. Adjustment of Ploughs 10 8 6 4 21 


RS. 124. 
Kb. 30. 
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Appendix C. 


MISCELLANEOUS PEIZE LIST. 




(a) Wrestling Prises. 



Total 




Rs. 




Rs. 

3-3-27. 

10 

Pairs 

5 

each 

• 


50 

4-3-27. 

2 

99 

20 

99 

> 

I 



3 

99 

10 

99 


!- 

95 


5 

99 

5 

99 

J 



5-3-27. 

1 

Pair 

25 


1 




2 

3 

Pairs 

>} 

20 

10 

each 

5J 

L 

115 


4 


5 

>5 

> 



6-3-27. 

1 

Pair 

40 





2 

Pairs 

25 

each 

1 

I 



2 

»> 

20 

99 
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2 

>9 

10 

99 


I 



3 

99 

5 

99 

J 


7-3-27. 

1 

Pair 

40 


1 



2 

Pairs 

25 

each 

I 



2 

99 

20 

59 
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2 

99 

10 

99 


I 



2 

99 

5 

99 

J 


8-3-27. 

1 

Pair 

50 


'I 



1 

99 

25 



( 

:- 



2 

Pairs 

20 

each 


155 


2 

99 

10 

99 


I 



4 

99 

5 

99 

J 


9-3-27. 

1 

Pair 

40 


1 



1 

99 

25 



i 



2 

Pairs 

20 

each 


J- 

155 


4 

j) 

10 

99 


I 



2 

99 

5 

99 

J 
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MISCELLANEOUS PKIZE US>T—concld. 


(o) Wrestling Prizes List— concW. 




Es. 

Total Es. 

10-3.27. 

1 Pair 

50 



1 

40 

1 


1 » 

25 

)> 225 


4 

20 

each 1 


3 ,, 

10 

„ J 


(6) Prizes for Races of Various Kinds. 


Hor.=e Race 

let Prize. 

Es. 

50 

2nd Prize. 

Rb. 

40 

3rd Prize. 
Es. 

30 

Camel Race 

8 

4 

• • 9 

Matka Race 

5 

3 

« • * 

Sack Race 

5 

3 

• mm 

Ekka Race 

6 

4 


Donkey Race ... 

4 

4 


Sweepers, Matka 

2 

1 



Race. 


(c) Prizes for Chaupais (singing parties), Rs. 415. 

(d) Prizes for Crops, Rs. 210. 

(e) Prizes ff'r the Rural School Students, Rs. 100. 

(f) Prizes for Country Sports. 

Tng-of-war ... ... ... Rs. 24 


100 Yds. Race 

let Prize. 
Rb. 

a •• D 

2nd Prize. 
Rs. 

3 

Total. 

Es. 

8 

Long Jump 

a • • O 

3 

8 

High Jump 

• •a 5 

3 

8 

880 Yds. Race 

... 6 

4 

10 

Relay Race 

... 6 

0 

6 
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Appendix D. 

RURAL HEALTH COURT. 

L— Villag'e Uplift Section. 

1. Hood house. with complete equipment. 

2. Bad House. J . 

3. Manure pit with latrine arrangements. 

4. Refuse heap (Kuri). 

5. Kharas (Bullock driven flour-mill). 

6. Grobar, Upla and Bitora. 

7. Grood well (with a hand-persiau wheel and a charkhi). 

8. Bad well. 

IS, — Malaria Section, 

1. Posters and literature on malaria. 

2. Two kinds of cheap mosquito nets as samples, 
and available for sale, and equipment for malarial 
prophylaxis. 

HE. — Small-Pox Section, 

1. Posters and literature on small-pox. 

2. Vaccination equipment. 

3. An unvaccinated girl of 11 years showing the 
ravages of small-pox. 

EV, — Cholera Section. 

1. Posters and literature on cholera. 

2. Prophylaxis equipment for cholera. 

3. Samples of a few disinfectants. 
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Appendis E, 


CO-OPEKATIVE COURT. 

1. Progress of the Co-operative movement in the 
Punjab 1906 to 1926, showing the increase in the number 
of Societies. 

2. Ditto, showing the increase 

in the number of members. 

3. Ditto, showing the increase 

in the working capital. 

4. Number of Societies by provinces and States for 
1924-25 only. 

5. The Punjab Provincial Co-operative Bank, Ltd., 
Lahore, 

6. Working capital of the Lahore Central Co-oper- 
ative Bank, Ltd., from 1916-17 to 1925-26. 

7. Working Capital of Jullundur Central Co-oper- 
ative Bank, Ltd., from 1916-17 to 1925-26. 

8. Progress of the Co-operative movement in 
G-urgaon District from 1918-19 to 1925-26, showing the 
increase in the number of Societies. 
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Appendix P. 

STOCK-BEEEDING COUET. 

I Model Cattle Shed. 

2. Model watering Trough. 

3. A bad watering Trough. 

CATTLE DEMONSTEATION. 

4. A good stud bull of Hissar breed. 

5. A good calf out of an ordinary cow by a Hissar bull 

6. A pair of Brahmani bulls. 

7. A bad calf out of a good cow by a Brahmani bull. 

8. A good cow with a good calf by a Hissar bull. 

9. A bad cow with a bad calf by a Brahmani bull. 

10. A good Hissar cow with calf at foot. 

11. A good Hissar breed heifer. 

12. A good pair of bullocks. 

13. A bad pair of bullocks. 

14. Cows of local breed. 

15. A collection of good calves out of local cows. 

16. A collection of ordinary calves, 

17. A lucky Zamindar who has earned Es. 1,000 
from one cow, having produced 4 male calves by Hissar 
bulls. 

18. A good male buffalo of Hariana breed. 

19. A good female buffalo of Hariana breed. 

20. A female buffalo of local breed, 

21. A collection of half-bred Merino rams. 

22. Country sheep. 
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Appendis Cr. 

Order of merit in the Final of the District Ploughing 
Championship. 


Name with residence. 

Tehsil. 

1. Khem Singh of Palhawas 

Rewari. 

2. Ram Sarup of Karimpur 

Palwal. 

3. Harnand of Garauli 

Gurgaon. 

4. Matnal of Bichhor 

Ferozpur Jhirka. 

5. Dehi Bam of Bhiduki 

Palwal. 

6. Bhagwan Sahai of Chhainsa ... 

Ballabgarh. 

7. Bhagwan Sahai of Atali ... ] 

Ballabgarh. 

S. Eeoti of Banchari 

Palwal. 

9. Hoshiar Singh of Palhawas ... 

Rewari. 

10. Pirbhu of Jatauli 

Palwal. 


Gurgaon District Finalists in the Divisional Ploughing 
Championship held at Sonepat. 


Name with residence. 

Tehsil. 

1. Ram Sarup of Karimpur 

Palwal (tied for 


champion with a 


Hissar plough- 


man.) 

2. Debi Ram of Bhiduki 

Palwal. 

3. Reoti of Banchari 

Palwal. ■ 

4. Harnand of Garauli 

Gurgaon. 

0 . Ram Mehar of Gurgaon 

Gurgaon. 
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Divisional Ploughing Champions, 


'i^ear. 

Name with residence. 

Tehsil. 

1926 

Bhagwan Sahai of Atali ... 

Ballabgarh. 

1927 

RamSarup of Karimpur ... 

Palwal. 


District Ploughing Champions. 


Year. 

Name with residence. 

Tehsil. 

1923 

1924 

1 Ram Sarup, Jat of Karim* 

Palwal. 

1925 

) piir. 

Ballabgarh 

1926 

Bhagwan Sahai Rajput of 


Chhainsa. 

Rewari. 

1927 

Khem Singh, Ahir of 


Palhawas. 
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appendix II. 

SuggBsted. rules for tlie AjnTDala Divisiou 
District Ploughing Championship. 

The Milne Cup. 

1. This cup ■ shall be competed for annually by 
teams of 12 ploughmen each, nominated by the District 
Boards of the districts of the Ambala Division, some 
time during the months o January, Pebruary, or March. 

2. The competition shall take place in the holder’s 
district or elsewhere by permission of the holder. 

3. The holder District Board or the District Board 
in whose favour the holder has waived its right shall be 
responsible for arranging the date and place and pro- 
viding suitable land, and for the supply of umpires and 
judges acceptable to the other competing districts. 

4. A Managing Committee shall be formed before 
the competition starts to organise and carry it out. 
The committee shall consist of one nominee each of 
each District Board competing and one nominee of the 
Director of Agriculture. They shall elect a President 
from among themselves or otherwise. 

5. The Managing Committee shall be in supreme 
and sole charge of the tournament and shall perform, 
among others, the following duties ; — 

(1) Arranging the draw — the committee may in its 
discretion seed the draw. 
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(2) Arranginga ploughing plots, and fixing the 
number of heats and drawing places for ploughmen. 

(3) Appointment of judges and referees for each 
match from those selected by the Holder District Board. 
Judges and Referees must have no kind of interest in 
the match they are judging. 

(4) Keeping the ploughing ground clear and 
seeing that there is no interference with either judges, 
referees or competitors. 

(5) Providing distinguishing badges of different 
•colours for the following : — 

(1) Managing Committee, 

(2) Managers of teams, 

(3) Judges, 

(4) Field-masters, 

which should be worn when ploughing is in progress. 

6. The Managing Committee shall appoint a field- 
master for each ploughing match who shall be res- 
ponsible for order during the match. 

7. Each District Board shall nominate a Manager 
■who shall be in sole charge of its team, arrange all 
preliminaries for his team, answer all questions relat- 
ing to the team and be responsible for producing the 
ploughmen at the times and places ordered by the 
Managing Committee, and carrying out all directions of 
the Managing Committee, judges, umpires or field 
masters. 
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8. No one except a ploughmau of the two com- 
peting teams ov the Field-mastei*, may communicate 
with the judges or referees during a match. The Presi- 
dent of the Managing Committee or the Manager of a 
competing team may do so through the Field-master in 
matters of extreme urgency. ' 

9. Each match shall be judged by two judges. The 
Managing Committee may, on the application of either 
judge, appoint a referee for the decision of any point 
upon which the judges cannot come to a decision by 
themselves. 

10. {a) All questions (except on! purely technical 

matters) arising during the competition shall 
be decided by the Managing Committee. 

(6) The opinion or decision of the judges’on any 
“ technical” matter relating to soil, ploughs, 
ploughing, bullocks or gear shall be final. 

11. The Championship shall be decided by a knock- 
out tournament and the ploughmen of the two districts 
in each match shall be divided into as many heats as 
necessary by the Managing Committee for convenience 
of judging. Each heat shall as far as possible contain 
an equal number of each team. All heats of one 'match 
shall if feasible be judged by the same judges. 

12. If at the conclusion of a match the judges are 
unable to come to a decision they shall direct the teams 
or such equal portions as they desire to plough ’again 
until they can come to a decision. 


12 
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13. At; the conoludion of each heat and each : 

match the judge? shall report their decision to the • 
Managing Committee which shall make it public. ; 

14. The District Boards may at their discretion, 
allow a d istrict to enter more than one team. 

15. The method of ploughing and of judging shall 
be as follows : — 

(а) The competition shall be for furrow-turning 
ploughs of any type drawn by a team of one 
pair of bullocks only. 

(б) Each ploughman shall do an “ opening ” and 
a “ closing ” and the plots shall be long enough 
and wide enough to provide an adequate test 
of skill. 

(c) The marks shall be allotted as follows : — 



N.B . — Marks shall be deducted for very slow work. 
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16. The home district shall provide to accompany 
the ploughing championship a show of sufficient magni- 
tude and sufficiently attractive and instructive to 
justify the expenditure incurred by the visiting District 
Boards in competing. 

17. If the home District Board cannot, with the 
help and advice of the other competing Boards, 
guarantee such a show, the Championship shall be held 
elsewhere and shall not be held in such a district until 
it has developed a show of adequate value and dimen- 
sions. 

18. The show shall as far as possible include every 
branch of rurardevelopment work. 


Ambala Division Ploughing, Individual Ploughman’s 
Championship. 


The Fagan Cup. 

1. Any district competing for the District Plough- 
ing Championship ma}' nominate — subject to the 
consentof the judges — any number of its ploughing team 
to compete for theTndividual Ploughman’s Champion- 
ship. 

2. The judges may refuse to ^accept any nomin- 
ation if they consider, as a result of the form shown in 
the District Championship heats, that the nominee has 
no chance of reaching the final. 
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Health. 


Hospitals 

11 

24 

Patients 

127,000 

288,510 

Healtli centres... 


8 (Urban 3, Rural 5J. 

Health Visitors 

... 

5 

Vaccinations (per annum) 

12,920 

42,427 

Plague inoculations 

Pits (6 feet deep) for village 

. . • 

4 epidemics 260,850 
last epidemic 

121,555. 

refuse, manure, etc. ... 

... 

40,000 

Eefuse removal 

Edtioaiion* 

1,250 villages com- 
plete. 

High Schools ... 

2 

4 (2 hy public 

subscription). 

Pupils 

10,839 

26,744 

Girls in boys schools 

Ked Cross and St. John 

... 

1,334 

ambulance branches ... 

... 

44 

Night Schools ... 


152 

Scout troops ... 

... 

95 

Scouts 

Propaganda. 

3,000 

English pamphlets 

• •• 

10,520 

Vernacular posters • ... 

• ft 

58,000 

„ leaflets 


94,500 

„ pamphlets ... 

• •* 

4,500 

Magic lanterns 


23 

District Gazette ... 


(■Weekly), 2,000 issue. 
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APPENDIX IV. 

Samples of uplift propaganda literature transcribed 
into Roman Urdu, 

Sdkeat Zila Guegaon ke ek Gaon Men. 


SAFAL 

{Az qalam F. L. Beayne Sdhib, M.C., I.C.S.) 

Sukrat zila Gurgaon ke ek gaon men gay4 aur 
wahan ke chand admiyou se mils. Rg,m R4m ke bSd us 
ne un se pucbha, kfh turn kaun log ho. Unhon ne jaw4b 
di'jd kih ham zam/ndar hain. Sukrat ne apne ird gird 
nazar d41i. Use gandgi aur gharfbi ke siw4 aur kuch 
dikhdi nahin diya. Yih Bardnf il4ke k4 ek g&on tha. Is 
liye us ne apne mSmuH sawal karne shuru kar di'ye. 

Sukrat — Zamfndar woh shakhs hai jo zamin se 
f4ida uthata hai. Yihi h4t hai na 1 

Dehdti — Beshak yihf h4b hai. 

Sukrat — To turn maldar ho na ? 

Dehdti — Mutlak nahin; biiddhe yih turn ne kaisi 
bewaqufi ki bat pdchhi (unhon ne is dan4 ko pahchanS, 
na tha). 

Sukrat — To turn ne shayad yih bhi th/k nahfn 
kahd ki turn zamfnd4r ho. 

Dehdti — (SharmS ke aur d4nS, ko pahchan kar) — 
Ai Sukrat hameu mu4f karo, beshak ham ghalti par 
the, jab ham be waqufi se apne ap ko zamindSr batld 
rahe the. 
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Ab zamfnd^r Sukr^t ke sa\v5;lon ke jawab meu 
ziyddS, ihtiySt se kam lene lage. 

Sulcrat — ^Phir mere dosto turn kaua bo: 

DeJidti — Khair kuchh bbi' bo bam insan bain. 

SuTiT&t — ^Zurur zarur turn insan bi bo. Hiln to 
insSn jdnwaron se babut acbcbbri bai. Kyon L.ai na 
yibi bfit 1 

DeMti — Kyon nabin besbak acbcbba bai. 

’Ain us wakt Sukrat ne dekbd ki ekmaila kucbaila 
cbotd s5. bacbcba ek sif sutbre nannbe se pille ke sSfcb 
kbel rabd, bai. 

SrOcrdt — Yib bacbcba to bard ganda bai. 

Dehdti—A.p thik kabte bain, bamen ande^ba bai is 
jj^gj^b bacbcbon ko ziyada nabana nabin miltd. ilam 
gliarib manas bain. Uple tbdpne dtd pi'sne roti pakdne 
wa^baira se bamari aurton ko itna bbi wakt nabfn 
milts jo woh bicharij^Sn bachclion ko nahlSne dhulane 

ke jbanjbat men paren. 

Sukrcit — Tib pilld to bara snf bai na '• 

Dehdti—7juvm bai. Is ki mdn ise din bbar men 
kai martaba cbat cbdt ke bilkul sdf sutbrd rakhti bai. 

Suhrdt—Le\^in mere kbiydl men turn ne abhf kabd 
tba ki insdn baiwanon se acbcbba bai, Kyd ck ganda 
bacbcba ek sutbre baiwan se acbcbba bail 

Dehdii—3i nabin mudf karo, bam ne phir'gbalti ki 
bam janwaron se kam az kam safai men acbcbbe nabin. 

SuJcrdt — Khair j'dne do. Insan' parhe likkbe bain 
aur Jaawar nabin. 
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Dehdti — (jaldi se) — s§;h.ib Mn. lasla parh.nS, 
Ifklin^ idntd hai aur us ke p§s bahut si kit^ben bhf boti 
hain. 

Suhrdt — Kyd. turn park sakte bo 1 

Dehdti — Nabiu sdbib maiu to nabin parb sakta, 

Sulcrdt — Aur turn? 

Dehdti — N abin . 

Sulcrdt — Aur turn! 

Dehdti — Nabm. 

Sulcrdt — Lekiu turn ne abbi kaba tba ke turn 
insan bo, Kiyon kaba tba na? 

Dehdti — Aji bamen muaf karo, bam to dangar 
bain dangar aur babut hi jabil. 

Sulcrdt — Lekin gae to apne baebcbon ko s^f 
rakbti bai, aur turn apne baebcbon ko s^f nabfn 
rakbte, phir turn dbor bbi kabfin rabe. 

Dehdti- Ab bam ky^kaben, turn bi batfiiO kyakarem 

Sulcrdt — Acbebba agar turn insS,n sbum&r kiye j5,ne 
ki ^rzu karte bo to tumbfi,r^ pablS, kdm yib bai ke apne 
g^on aur baebcbon ko s^f sutbra rakkbo, gaon ko sdf 
karne ke liye turn zara zarS, s& kur^ bbi bar roz utbS.o 
aur jaban gdon ke bar taraf ebbai fit gabre garbe 

kbude bon, jdke ddl diya karo. Eozdna apne baebcbon 
ko nablSo. 

Dehati — Babut aceba bam aisa bi karenge bam 
qaul bete bain. 
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Sukrdfc iri ke bad logon ke sath kuchh der idhar 
udhar phir kar bSteu karta rahri. Yih log pabli baton ko 
bhiilte jS. rabe tbe. Acbanak unben r:bte men ek 
gnbrelfi (bbiind) gobar ki ek goli ko apne siirakb bi taraf 
dbakele lije jSta nazar dyfi. Be .socbe samjhe ek 
dehati bans parfi aur kabne laga “Dekbiye saMb 
is bbiiud ko dekbiye. KaisS. makriin jiinwar bai. 
Kbabar nabin Kbuda ne aisi fuziil cbiz kyon paidS ki. 

Sulcrdt — Beshak Kbudd ke kS-rnfime ajfb bain. Yih 
gnbrela gobar ki goliyan bana ke apne gbar men 
lejfitS bai, anr zamfu ke andar bagbair rausbni ja. bawS, 
ke andbere gbar men rabtfi bai, yunhi bai na" 

Dehati — Besbak sabib, yih zalil haqir jrinsvar bai, 
isi tarab rabta bai. 

Sulcrdt — Ky^ tumbSri babu betlyan uple tbSpti 
bain aur kyS, wob apne apne baebcboii ko uple tbapne ke 
waqt apne satb lejati bain aur kya wob bacbcbe gobar 
aur uple se uabin kbelte % 

Dekdti — Uplebamiiri zindgi ki ek zururi cbiz bain, 
yih diidb ubalne aur buqqa bbarne ke k5,m tite bain. 

Sulcrdt — 0 bo, merti yib sawdl nahin tba, main 
zururat ke mutalliq to pbir bat karunga, is wakt to 
main sirf yib pucbb rabfi bun ki tumbiiri aurten aur 
bacbcbe uple tbapte bain 1 

DeJidtf — (tazabzub se) — ^Hfin tbdpte bain. 

Sukrdt — Kyfi. tumbiire un kicbar mitti ke gbaron 
men jin men turn rabte sabte bo kbirkiyan hoti bainl 
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Dehdti — S5.1iib liameu choroa ka dar rahta hai. 

SuJcrdt — 0 ho mainne yih uahin piichha, agar liar 
ek keg har men khirkiyan hon to tab bhi tumhari sabki 
wo hi halat rahegi aur choron ki taddd na barhegi. 
Is ke alawa mujhe is muamle men bhi bahut kuchh 
kahna parega, ke chor kij’^on tumhari gharon men ate 
bain, lekin main ne to yih puchhd. thd ke tumhare 
gharon- men khirkiyan hain yd nahin. 

■DeJidti — Jf aahin. 

Suhrdt — To tumhare gharon men andherd rahta 
hain ? 

Dehdti — Ji hdn. 

Suhrat — Aur turn gobar se uple thdpte ho aur be 
roshni yd baghair bawd ke gharon men rahte ho. 
Turn kis tarah se is gubrele se achcbhe ho ! 

Dehdti — Mdlum to aisa hota hai ke ham is se 
achchhe nahin. 

Suhrdt— To iusdnon men shumdr hone ke liye gaon 
au r bachchou ko saf karne ke alawa tumen uple thapne 
band kar dene chdhiye aur gharon men roshandan 
rakhne chahiyen, 

Dehdti — Bahut achchha, ham tumhari dalil ki 
sachai ko mante hain. 

Is wakt sair karte hue unhen ek kutya apne chhai 
pillon samet jin men tin kutte the aur tin kutydn, 
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nazar du Woli apue clihalion bachchon ko saf kar rahi 
tbi aur piyar kar rahi tbu Ek dehati ne us par ek lakri 
phenk ke mari aur visie men se hatfiDe ke liye use 
zor se dhutkara. 

Siilcrdt — Are bbai are bbai rabue de. Yib kutj^ri 
insSnon se kai tarab acbchhi inaliim boti bai, 

Debdtiyon ue is b&t par zard nilk bbaun ebarbaf 
lekin ddn^ ke sawdlon ke kbauf ke m^ire cliup ho ke 
rab gae, 

Wob pbir debSti ibtiddi madrse ke pAs se guzre 
jis men lis larke apnii sdbaq parb rabe the* 

iSvjhrai bakka bakka rab gaya aur kuebh 
der bad bold— Kyfi is gfion men koi larkf nabfn bai 1 

Dehdti — Kyon nabin, jitne larke bain utni bi 
larkiyS^n bain, 

Sxtkrdt — Pbir in larkon ke sfitb tis bf larkiyan 
kyon nabfn parb rabfn. 

Dehati (bans ke) — Aisa bargiz uabm bai. 
Larki 3 '^n likbn^ parbna nabin sikb saktfn. Yib to 
larkon kii bi kam bai. 

SvJcrdt — To turn larke aur larki^mn ke sntb 
judfigfina suluk karte bo, 

Dehati — Besbak, larki^mn kf kise kbrihisb bai 
Larke to ek cbiz bain. 
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Suhrdt — Lekin woh ek M man bfi.p se paida kote 
kain, kai nS 1 

DeJidti — Beskak. 

Suhrdt — Aul’ wok tumkare poton nawason ki m^en 
hongi. 

Delidti — Zaniri k^Lt kai. 

Suhrdt — Aur tumklri mden bki kabkf iarkiy^n tki'n? 

Delidti — Han. 

Suhrdt — Aurat ghar ki zimmawav kai ? 

Delidti — H5.D. 

Suhrdt — Jitm' aekckkf aurat ko utna kf ackcka 
o-kar rakega aur utne kf achcke aur kkusk us kS, 
skaukar aur backcke konge ? 

Dehdti — Beskak. 

Suhrdt — To yaqfnan turn ko larkou se ziy&da 
larkiyon kakkiyal rakkna ck^kiye, kyonki apne gkaron, 
apne skaukarou aur apue backckon kf babat uuke far^liz 
is qadar akm kafn. 

Delidti — Han sakib, kam mSnte kain ki turn pkir 
durustf par ko aur kam gkaltf par. 

Suhrdt — To wok kutya jis ko turn ne us buri tarak 
kiq5,rat se lalkarS, tka turn se is bSt men ziySda aqalmand 
fckf ki wok apne sdre backckon ke sStk yakaan suliik 
kar rakf tkf aur kutton ko kutyon se bektar nakfa samajk 
rakf tki. 
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Dehati — Ab ham kyS kahen. Ham fco apm' zindagi 
ki bar bab men auudbe aur ghaltf par nazar ate bain. 

Sulcr&t — To tumben m^iuna cbTibiye ki agar turn 
insSuon men sbnmdr bona cbdbte bo to turn ko tin 
nahin cbar bdteu karni cbdbiyen : — 

(1) Tamain kura anr gandgf gabre gabre garbon 

men dal dal ke gdon ko paf rakbo aur 
bacbchon ko &df butbra rakbo. 

(2) Uple thapnd cbbor do. 

(3) Apne gbaron men rosbanddn bando. 

(d) Larkon kf tarab cbboti larkfyon ko bbi 
rnadr.-e men bbejo. 

Dehiil . — Acbchd pdhib yih to bilkul aiFd hi mdliim 
bold bai ki jab tak bam yib sab bdten na karen bam 
insdn bone kd dawd kar bi nabin sakte. 

Siikrai ne utbte bne kabd. — Achchd to ab mujhe 
gbarjdndhai. Dor ho gai, tumbdre gdon men dne ka 
main ne lutf utbdyd bai. Jab main tanhai se gbabrdyd 
karun to kyd main tumbdre gdon men sair kartd bua 
cbala dya karun aur bdten kar liya karun ? 

Delidii . — Zurdr znrur, jab turn dobara doge bamen 
ummed bai tumben yahdn insdn nazar denge. 

Siilcrdt . — Kbudd bdfiz. 

L’ehdtl , — Tumbdra bbi Allah beli. 
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Zewo.r OjVjV AiiTa,t led onundsib darjd. 

Gaon ke sab burhe admi SakrSt ke ird gird baith 
kar I'dhar udhar ki baben kar rahe the ki do aurteii pas 
se guzn'n. Ek pSiii uthae ja rahi thi aur dusri chSri ka 
gattha utha kar le ja rahi thi. 

Daua ne kaha “ Dosto main zewar ki babat turn se 
kuchh bat chit karua chShtS hiin. Mere dil men kuchh 
ghabrahat hai aur jih bat men' samajh men nahi'n §,ti. ” 

Gdon rvdle — Ai D4na ! Sp ke kaun si bS;t samajh 
men nahfn Sti. 

Sulcrdt- — TamhSrf aurten zewar ki'yun pahanti hain 1 

Gdon wdle. — Yih bhi koi puchne wMi bat hai. Ham 
aur hamare bachche larke bhi aur larkiyau bhi sab ke 
sab thorfi- bahut zewar pahante hain aur aiirten to bahut 
s4 zewar pahanti hain. 

Sukrdt — Yih to thi'k hai magar kijun ? 

Gdon wdle. — HamSre khiydl men is ki kai 
wajhen hain. Yih ek riwaj hai aur achchS bhi malum 
hota hai, woh aur ham sab ise pasand karte hain. 

SvJcrdt. — Turn zewar is liye pasand karte ho ki yih ' 
riwaj hai aur agar turn riwflj par na chaloge to log turn 
ko achcha nahi'n samjhenge, lekin mere khiy^l men 
koi chiz sirf is liye achchi nahin ho sakti ki us ka 
riwaj hai. 

Gdon wdle. — Kiyun nahi'n 1 

Sukrdt.' — Agar kuch gfion wS.le chori'ka riw^j j&ri 
kar den to kya turn use thik kahoge 1 

Gdon wdle. — Nahin bilkul nahi'n. 
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StiJirat — ‘To yih zarnri nahia ki riwiij ko sirf is liye 
thfk kahd jiie ki wok riwJij hai. 

Odon %v&le. — Nakin, kamSre kkiySl men tkik nakiQ 
kak sakte. 

Siilcrdt . — To tumken sirf riw5] se ndkfn balke is se 
ziyfida mSzbiit dalilon se zewar k5 pakannS jdiz (fckik) 
sS-bit karnfl chrihiye. 

Gdon ivdle . — To kam is liye pakante kain ki bkalS 
■ maliim kotfi kai. 

Suhrdt . — ^Lekin wok anrfcen to nakSe dkoe bagakir kf 
tkin aur nikfiyat purfine anr maile kuckaile kapre pakne 
kue tkin. Wok backeke jo sS,mne kkel rake kain an ke 
kfitkon anr pairon men ekfindi ke kare karule to kain lekin 
milum kota kai ki uahon ne kabki plni ki skakal dekki 
ki nakin aur jo kapre wok pakne kue kain wok bilkul 
ckitkre kain. 

Gdon -wdle . — Pkir bki zewar pakan kar wok kuck 
bkale ki malum kote kain, 

SiHirdt . — ^Eaisi kairfini ki bat kai turn apne Sp ko 
aur apne bfil backckon ko mails kuckailS rakkna aur 
pkate purSne kapre pakan kar pkirnS pasand karte ko, 
agarcke nakSne men kuck kkarck nakin kotS aur kapron 
par bki kuckk ziySda kkarck nakin kotS aur pkir turn 
yek ckSkte ko ki qimti zewaron ke zarie tumkfirS yik 
pkukarpan aur maili kuchaili kSlat mSlum na honepSe. 

Gdon wdle . — ^^’akfn to, magar zewar pakan kar wok 
bkale mfilum hone lagtekain. 

IS 
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Suh'dt . — Khuda ne to un ko khubsiirat banSyS, hai 
lekin turn is khiibsurtf ko x^bate purSne kapron aur mail 
kuchail se khai4b kar dete bo aur pbir zewar pabnS kar 
un ko kbiibsurdt ban^ne ki kosbisb karte bo ? 

Qdon wAle . — Ajf dp to sacb mucb banaen sbarroinda 
kar rabe bain. 

Sukrdt . — Lekin ek aur b4t bbf to bai. Turn is 
kambakbb zewar ko jitnS- ziydda pabinte bo utna bf jaldi 
jaldf yib gbistii bbf jata bai. 

Gdon wdle . — Bilkul tbik bai. 

Sukrdt . — Aur aurten jituri, ziydda zewar pabanti 
bain utn4 bf wob dbsron ke zewar ko dekb dekb kar 
basad kartf bain aur apne mardon se ziydda ziyS.da zewar 
na&ngtf rabtf bain. 

Gdon wdle.— 31 bdn, yib to tbfk bai. 

Sukrdt . — Tab to zewar jitnS, kam pabnS. j4egS. utna bf 
zarur bar tarab se acbcbri bogS. 

Gdon wdle. — JfbSn, zarur. 

Sukrdt.— To sab se ziydda bewaqufi kf b&t yib 
bai ki kbubsurat zewar roz marra ke gaude kapron aur 
gbar ke aur kbet ke bar qism ke kdm kewaqt pabne 

jaen. 

Asal men aqalmandf kf bat to yibf bai ki turn apne 
zewar in dinon men jab ki kSm kaj se cbuttf bo melon 
aur bare bare mauqon par maslan tebwaron aur sbadf 
biyah ke mauqe par pabna karo aur wob bbf us waqt 
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jab ki turn nahS dho chuko aur tumhfire kapre saf 
sutbre bon. 

Gaon u'dle . — Yib to aqalmaodf ki bS,fc bai. 

SukrAt . — Sacbto yib bai ki zewarki kbubsurfcfbbf 
pdri tarab usi ^vaqt maMm bogi. 

Qdon wdle . — Ji bfin, magar hamarf aurten bari zid 
karti bain aur zewar mangti bi rabti bain. 

Sxikrdt . — Agar wobzabr mangento kya turn unhen 

de dogei 

Gdon vjale . — Kabbf habm, yib ap ne kaisf bat kabi. 

Sukrdt . — Pbir to turn bbi' zewar ko utna In' pasand 
karte bo jitna ki wob karti bain. 

Gdon ^odle . — Agar is ka matlab yibi bai to sbayed 
bam bbi pasand karte bain. 

Sukrdt . — To turn aurton ko is bat ka ilzam na 
do Id rupai ko aisi buri tarab wohi barbad kardeti bain. 

Gdomvdlc . — Yib to kisi tarab rupai ki barbadi nahin 
bai. Zewar pas rabta bai aur qimti cbiz bai. 

Sukrdt . — Turn jo kisi zewar par sau rupiya kbarcb 
karte bo to is ke becbte waqt turn ko kya milta bai ? 

Gdon ^vdle . — Agar sunar imandar bo to koi 80 rupai 
milte bain, nabin to 60 ya 70 rupai. 

Sukrdt . — Aur yib gbista bbi rabta bai yahan tak ki 
das sal men bis rupai ka rab jata bai. 

Gd.on 'wdle. — Ji ban. 

Sukrdt . — Aur agar cbor ajae to bas ek bi rat men. 
yib ur jata bai. 

Gdon ivAle . — Ji ban yib to sacb bai. 
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SukvdU — Aur agar tumlirire pJis bahut sfi, zewar ho 
to choron ke dar se turn rritko so bhf nah/n sakte aur 
apne gharon men (hawfi aur roshnf ke liye) khirkiyfin 
na rakh kar turn apnf sihat ko bh{ kharib kar lete 
ho. Wrih kiyri qfmtf chfz hai. Ab farz karo ki zewar 
par sau rupiya kharch karne kf bajrie turn ise Central 
bank men jama karfi do to das sfil men kftna ho jfiega ? 

Odon wdle . — Do sau rupai ke qarfb ho jaega. 

SuJcrdt . — To is ke muqflble men tumhiira zewar 
kahan qimti raha 1 

Gdon wdle . — Ham to beshak lakir ke faqlr hain. 

Sulcrdt . — Lekin agar tumhdre pSs rupiya na ho aur 
tumbfir/ bfwf zewar mSnge to phir turn kyfi karol 

Qdon wdle , — Ham qarz lete hain. 

Sukrdt . — To is kd matlab yih hua ki jiin jun zewar 
ghistfi jdtd hai qarz ki raqam barhti jati hai. 

Gdon wdle . — Ji hdn, mfilrim to aisd hi hotd hai. 

Suhrat . — Hde hde bewaqrif gdon walo turn ko aqal 
kab degi 

Odon wdle . — Jandb yih to thik hai, lekin hamdri 
biwiydn aur bachche zerrarke bagbair khush nahin rah 
sakte. 

Suhrat . — Mere khiydl men ham sab ko khdbsurti 
pasand hai aur ham sab khush honfi chdhte hain. Yih 
to ek qudratf bdt mdlum hot! hai. 

Qaon wdle . — Tih to dp ne hamdre dil ki bdt kah 
di jise ham khud achchi tarah kah nahin sakte the. 
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Sukrat . — ^Aur turn yili bhf samajiite ho ki zewar se 
fcumlifirf khah/sh puri ho jdegi 1 

Gaon wale . — Bhald ham apne gSon men aur kyS kar 
sakfce hain 1 

Thikusi waqt ekghori wahdn se guzrf jis kesdthek 
hachcha bhf kulelen kartS, jd rahd thd. 

Suhrdt . — Woh donon khdbsurat aur khush hain 
aur unhonne koi zewar bhf nahin pahnd hud hai, is par 
bhi insdn haiwdnon se achchd hai nd? 

Odon wdle , — Ji hdn, insdn ko achchd hf samajhte 
hain, lekin ai Sukrdfe dp ke in sawdlon se is bdt ke 
mutalliq hamare dilon men bahut sa shak paidd ho 
jatd hai. 

Sukrat . — To mere khiydl men tumhdre bachche 
hamesha bahut khnsh nahin rahte. 

Gdon wdle.—^dh. khelte to khub hain magar rote 
aur chillate bhi bahut hain. 

Sukrat.— 3hal& us ghar men khushi kaise ho sakti 
hai jo mail kuchail, bimari, dukh, dard aur musibafe 
se bhard ho. Tumhdre khiydl m en is ki kiya wajah 
hai ki haiwdn to khush aur khubsurat hain magar 

tumhdri aurtenaur bachche na to khush hain aur na hi 
khubsurat 1 

Gdon wdle , — Ai Sukrdt ham kaise ho sakte 
hain 1 

Sukrat . — Kya main is ki wajah batdne ki koshish 
karun 1 
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Qdon wdie . — ^Mihrbdni kar ke batldiye. 

Suhrdt . — Acbcbba suno. Mujbe yaqin hai ki iski 
j)abli wajah yih bai ki haiw^a sSf sufcbre rabfce haia aur 
safdf se tandrustf hSsil hoti hai aur taudrusti se khushi 
"Woh khulf hawS, men rahte bain aur apne 5,p ko aur 
apne bacbcbon ko niyS.bafc bi sdf rakbte bain. Turn 
gande gdon men rabte bo, jahS-n bar qism ki gandgi 
kdrS karkat aur gbilazat pS,s parf sar^i. karfci bai aur ur 
urkar tumbare kbane aur pS,ni men parti rabti bai. Turn 
ise sS,ns ke zarfye pbepron men lejSte ho, makkbiy^nus 
par baitbtf bain aur us ke bad tumbare kbdne par aur 
tumbS,re bacbcbon kf ankbon aur bonton par: Turn aise 
andbere makSnon men rabte bo jin men kbirkiySn nabin 
botfn aur jin men rosbnf aur bawS< nabi jd sakti. TumbSrf 

aurten kbud bbf babut kam nabdti dboti bain aur 
bacbcbon ko bbi babut kam nablSti dbulStf bafn. 

Tumbfiri sibat kbar^b bo j5,t{ bai aur turn bar ek 
bfmdrf kS, sbikSr bo j5,te bo. Pas sS£ sutbre rabo, apne 
bacbcbon ko s^f sutbrS. rakbo, apne kapre dbote raba 
karo, apne makSnon men kbirkiy^n rakbo, apne g^on 
s^£ sutbre rakbo, rabne sabne kf aisf Sdaten ikbtiySrr 
karo jo sibat ke liye muffd botf bafn aur fs tarab 
t umbS,rf aurten aur baebcbe sSf sutbre, tandarust aur 
kbusb rab^ karenge. 

Gdon wdle — Ji b^n ^p to bare sakbt bain, bam 
yib sab bS,ten nabin kar sakte. 

Svjhrdt. — Ky4 main ne dp ko koi aisf bdt batldi bai 
jis par kucbb rupiya kbarcb botd bai ? 
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Odon ucdle. — Nahin fco aisi koi bSfc nali/n batSf. 

t'Sukrdt. — To pbir bimmat aur hausla hi ki zarurat 

hai. 

Gdon wdle. — Malum botd bai ki' fip kd ilzdm 
bilkul thik bai. 

Sukrdt. — Haqiqat men main ne jo ilaj batSyfi bai 
is se tumbdrS rupiya bacb jSegd kiyunki agar turn 
meri nasihat par cbaloge to turn ko is kambdkbt zewar 
ki itni zarurat na paregi. 

Gdon ivdle. — Ji ban, yib tbik bai. 

Sukrdt. — Sacb mucb zewar bagbair saf sutbri anr 
tandrust aurten aur bacbcbe aisi aurton aur bacbcbon 
se jo zewar se lade bue bon magar maile kncbaile bon 
kabin acbcbe aur kbubsiirat mSlum bonge, aur pbir jo 
rupiya is tarab bacb rabega wob kiyiin na unko kucbb 
likbna parbna sikbdne aur un ki bimari ke waqt unko 
kunain aur dawai kbilane aur barsat ke dinon men 
unke waste macbcbarddniydn kbaridne men kbarcb 
kiyd jde. 

Gdon V}dle. — Ji bin, ai Sukrat ! yib bbi to mdmuli 
samajb ki bdt bai, tbik to bai, lekin bamari aurten 
bamesba zewar mangS karengi. 

Sukrdt. — Zariir un ko zewar do lekin sirf itnd 
jitna ki munasib bo aur jitna turn qaraz liye bagbair un 
ko de sakte bo. Ai gaon walo main in baton inen kattar 
nabin bun. 

Gdon xvdle. -Is se to wob kbusb na bongi. 

Sukr&t. — Kiyiin 1 
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Qdon ‘u;oZe.—‘ Woh apne ghar men hameslia khnsh-o- 

khiirram nahfn rahtfri, hotfi. hai ki un ko koi 

« • 

kaqiiq k^sil nahfn kafn anr nn kd kkiy^l hai ki agar 
wok zewar se ladf huf kongf to un ke khSwind un ki 
ziyad^ izzat karenge aur is dar se un ke satk ackckfi 
Buliik karenge ki wok kakfn zewar lekar bkS,g na jS,en. 

SuJcrdt . — ^Pkir to sirf zewar kf us kd dkan daulat 

kail 

Qdon wdle . — Ji k^n, yik to tkfk kai. 

Snlcrdt—Woh. yik to samajktf kain ki jo kuckk aur 
jab tak un ko mi] sake wok leti jaen aur isf liye turn ko 
zewar ke liye tang kartf rakti kain. 

Qdon wdle.~^Sl kSn, yik tkik kai. 

SuJcrdt . — To turn apni bfwiyon ki ziyilda izzat nakfn 
karte “2 

Qdon wdle . — Beskak kuckk nakfn, balki wokf 
kam^rf izzat karti kain. 

SuJcrdt . — Tab to aurtonki kuckk bakut qadar nakin 
kotfl 

Qdon wdle. — Beskak, kuckk nakin. 

SuJcrdt. — Ky^ Sp log aurton se kf paidS. kue kain, 
ap ke baohcke aurton se paidd konge aur dp kf larkiydn 
dp ke nawdson ki maen banengi 1 
Qdon wdle . — Ji kSn. 

SuJcrdt . — Tab to tumkari aurten turn ki men se 
kain. 


Qdon wdle.’— 3 i kdn. 
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Suhrat , — Anr agar wot izzat ke qfibil nahfn tab Sp 
aur dp ke backke aur nawSse bkf is tarali se izzat ke- 
qabil nahin rahe. 

Gdon xv&le . — Mdlum to aisd hi bota bai. 

Sulcrdt . — Ap apne bacbcbon se piySr karte bain nd ? 

Odon wcile. — Dil-o-jdn se. 

Sulcrdt . — Aur pbir dp aisi basti ko baqir samajbte 
bain aur us se bura saluk karte bain jo un ke liy© 
zimmewdr bai aur jis se un ki zindagi ke nihdyat bi 
abam zamdne men un ki parwarisb hoti bai, cbdl cbalan 
bantd bai aur tarbifit botf bai, dp kd kdm bdwaqufon 
jaisd mdliim botd bai, yaqinan dpki aurten dp se' 
kabin ziydda izzat ki baqddr bain, kiydnki wob aurten 
bi bain jo dp ke bacbcbon ko paidd kar ke unben pdl 
pos kar bard karti bain aur nasal ko qdim rakhti bain 
aur gbar kd kdr-o-bdr cbalati bain. 

G&on wale . — Yib tbik bai. 

Sulcrdt . — Sacb to yib bai ki wob is kdm men tum- 
bdri sbarik bain. 

Gdon wdle . — Ji bdn. 

Sulcrdt . — Tab sbayad agar dp un ke sdtb waisd 
bi suluk karen aurutni bi izzat karen jis ki wob baqddr 
bain aur un ko tdlim bbi den jis se wob yib sikb jden 
ki bacbcbon ki parwarisb mundsib taur par kiyunkor 
boti bai tab wob dp se itnd zewar bbi nabin mdngengi 
balke sdf sutbre, tandrust aur kbiibsiirat bacbcbe 
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anr khusli-o-khiirrain ghar ko pd kar hi khusk 
honge. 

Qdon wdle . — Ji lidn, ham yih Ilat^ja nikdle baghair 
nahin rah sakte. 

Suhrdt. — Kyd, bachche aur chote chote jdnwar hi 
khiibsiirat chfzea hain jo Khudd ne band/ hain. 

Qdon wdle . — Jf nahia, Khudd ne phul bhi to bande 
hain. 

Suhrdt . — Tab to dp ke ghar phulon se bhare hue 
honge kiyunki dp khubsdrat chizon ko pusand karte 
hain aur un ko hdsil karne ke liye qarz uthdue ko bhf 
taydr rahte hain. 

Gdon wdle — (Hans kar) Ji nahin, hamdre hdn phuse 
kisi kdm nahin dte. 

/Sw/tfrdi.— Tab to darasal dp khdbsdrat chizon muhab- 
bat nahin karte. 

Qdon wdle . — Ham un se muhabbat to karte hain 
magar hamen itni fursat nahin milti ki phulon ke 
paude lagden aur na ham ko yih mdlum hi hai 
ki phul kiyunkar ugdte hain, balki yi bhi pata nahin ki 
un ke bij kahau se mil sakte hain. 

Suhrdt . — Grhar men dp ke sdthi log phulon ke mutal- 
liq sab bdten kiydn nahin sikh lete 1 Mujhe yaqin hai 
ki us ko (ydni dp ki biwi ko) itnd waqt mil saktd hai 
ki woh dp ke ghar ki raunak barhdneke liye kuchh phiil 
lagd sake. Ek aehchi aurat ke pds hamesha itnd 
w.aqt hotd hai ki woh apne ghar ko khiibsdrat band sake. 
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Hfin to main yih bhi tajwiz kar dun ki agar woh. pliir 
bki zewar mangen to nahen us waqt jab ki wob nau- 
jawSu hon lais aur zardozi ka kam sikhna cbabiye 
aur yihf bdten apni larkiyon ko bbf sikbS den. Is se 
yib bogd ki bajAe is ke ki fip ka rupiya zewar men 
kbarab bo wob lais aur zardozi ki kbubsiirat cbfzen 
banaue men ek dusrf se muqdbla karengi. Tab sab se 
ziydda bosbiyar aurat hi aurfcon ki sardar bogi. Nakib 
wob aurat jis ke kbawind kd sab se ziydda rupiya sunar 
ke yabfin jdtd bo. 

Gdon wdle . — Ai Sukrafc I bam is bdt ko dzmSenge. 

Sulcrdt . — Tab to bazdhir in sdrf bdton kd natija yib 
malum bota bai ki dp ko chdbiye ki dp apni aurton ko 
zarur parbden aur un ke sdtb izzat kS suldk karen aur 
ghar ke audar bardbar kd sdtbi samjhen, unhen gbar ko 
kbubsurab bandne aur bacbcbon ko sdf sufcbrd aur kbusb 
rakhne men madad den. Un ko afsf tdlim dilwden jis se 
wob kasbida wagbaira kekdm se kbud apue dp aur apne 
bacbcbon ko kbubsiirat bana saken. Yih bbi sikblden 
ki wob apne gbaron men pbiil laga saken. Ap ko yib bbi 
cbdbiye ki apne gdon ko bbi sdf suthra aur qdbil ribdisb 
(basne ke qdbil) banden. Pbir zewar ki kucbb bbi 
zariirat nabin rabegi aur dp apud bacbd bud rupiya 
bank men jamd kar sakeuge aur is tarab karne se bajde 
is ke ki dp kd zewar bar sdl gbistd rabd kare aur qarza 
barbtd rabd kare dp kd woh rupiya bar sdl barbta bud 
jdegd aur sab se barb kar yib ki dp ki aur dp ke 
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“ KASIYA. ” 

BY 

Sh. Abdul Eahman, Aqil , 

Inspector, Post Offices, Ourgaon. 

1. Eufc barkhS ki ai, sajan bo jaiyo boshiyar, 

Sajan bo 

Jbum jbum kar badal aya, cbbajon cbbajon 
menb barsaya, 

Bole kbet kiyar, Sajan ho 

2. Halon men bal Grnrganwan laiyo, dam jo mange 
so de 5iyo, 

Mat kariyo takrSr, Sajan bo 

3. Jo lewe gun ns ke gaye, dbarti par wnb aise 

jSye, 

Jaise chale matak kar nSr, Sajan bo 

4. Gaon gaon men rabat lagao, cbarse toro pbunk 
do lao, 

Hai bat bhale ki yar, Sajan bo 

5. Bail agar acbbe cbabo bbai, cbokbe Sand se 
karo mil&i 

Sandon men Sand Hissar, Sajan ho... 

6. Bank men paise apue dbaryo, cbbaon se sabukar 
ki daryo, 

PurSbai boshiyar, Sajan ho 

7. Brayne Sababkibaten mano, bbaleki’sab kabta 
hai jSno, 

Sab karlo socb bicbar, Sajan bo 

— All sorts of Hindi, Urdu and English propaganda pam- 
phlets, leaflets and posters can bo had on application 
to— Secretary, Enral Commtniiy Council, Guryaon. 
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“ UPLON KI FART ad ” 

BY 

Sh. Abdul Rahman, Aqil , 

Inspector, Post Offices, Ourgaon, 

1. Lde ho turn kahSn se ye ISjaw^b uple, 

Phaila rahe bain bar su bu-i-guldb uple. 

2. Kucb cbdnd se bane bain kucb af tdb uple, 
Hote bain kis jage se ye dastiyS,b uple. 

3. Aise mazdq ki kab Mte the fcdb uple, 

Gobar bbari zaban se bole janS,b upJe. 

4. Kabne lage bam4ri turn dSstfiu sunnS, 

Jo kucb kahen kbudS, bay4n sunna. 

5. Gat jo banH rabe bain apnf kisSn sunnS, 

Kucb turn bi in se kabnS. ai meharbdn sunnd, 

6. Gbaflat ki nind men wub abtak pare hue bain, 
Aqlon pe unki tale abtak jare hue bain. 

7. Kiyon tbdp tbSp gobar uple banS rabe bain, 
Pbir dal kar zamin par bam ko sukba rabe 

bain. 

8. Cbun ebun ke unebe unebe tile laga rabe 

bain. 

Kiyon bezaban samajb kar bam ko jaia rabe 
bain. 




